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ABSTRACT 
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implementing higher education teaching and learning assessment policies. The 
report provides a history of state and regional assessment policy 
development, a review of the published and unpublished findings of prior 
research, and an analysis of the status of assessment policies and practices 
across the 50 states and six regional accrediting associations . Each state 
and each regional accreditation policy related to outcomes assessment is 
examined within a policy analytic framework that describes the policy and 
presents its major components. Three themes emanating from the patterns and 
trends in the state analyses are discussed: the extent and implications of 
state use of common assessment practices, the relationship between state 
assessment policies and governance structures, and the use of incentives and 
consequences in assessment policies. For the accreditation associations, the 
issues identified include: the nature of the assessment of student learning 
and teaching effectiveness, the influence of institutional autonomy on policy 
formation and implementation, and the relationship between state and 
accreditation assessment policies and practices. The policy analysis for each 
state and accreditation association is appended. (Contains 38 references.) 
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Assessment of Teaching & Learning in Higher Education for ImptovenKrt & 

Stale Governing, Coordinating Board & Regionai Accreditation Assoaahon Policies and Practices 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This report presents the first results of a multistage research process by the National Crater 
for PostsecOTdary Improvement (NCPI) that aims to understand and present the progress t^t has 
been made by thTsO states and six regional accrediting associations d^g the past decade t^d 
estabUshing and implementing higher education assessment pohcies; The p^ary mterert ofNCP 
is in poUdfs and practices that seek to improve teaching and learmng m the nation s coUeges and 
univrasities. While this first report focuses upon pohcies adopted by the 50 
regional accrediting associations to assess teaching and learmng, it also mcludes Ae b o 
comes assessment pohcies of the states and six regional accreditmg associations. Exammmg both 
the emphases on tLhing and learning and other aspects of coheges and 

Ae priorities that state pohcymakers and regional accreditmg associations are givmg to teachmg 
and learning compared to other components of coheges and umversities. 

In this first stage, during the first year of NCPI, the rese^chers review^ the 
prior research on state assessment and regional accreditation pohcies, exatnmed policy documOTts 

of each state examined the poUcy and standards documents of the six regional accreditmg asso- 

fc^d ’dtscussed the poUciL and procedums with state higher education gov^e and 
regional accreditation officers. Reactions from sure higher educauon and regional accrediunon 
officers to the draft reports prepared by the NCPI 

assodation were requested. This final report has been reviewed by Pal Callm of ffie Higher Mu 
cation PoUcy Institme in California and Peter EweU of the National Center for Higher Educauon 

Management Systems 

The primary puipose of the first year’s research and this report is to describe the vmous 
assessment poUdes and practices of each state, and of the six regional accreditation associations 
to provide file basis for interstate and inter-association comparative andysis to note emergent 
theLs, and to lay the groundwork on which subsequent years of research will be built. 

The information presented in this report includes a brief history of state and re^onal assess- 
ment poUcy development, a review of the pubUshed “npubUshed 

and an andysis of the status of assessment pohaes and practices across the 50 states and six 
regional accrediting associations. Each state poUcy and each regional accreditation poUcy related 
to^Uege and university outcomes assessment is presented within a poUcy analytic fi-amework 
that describes the poUcy and presents its major components. 

Thirteen tables are presented, iUustrating the current status and a ramp^ative analysis of 
state and accreditation association assessment poUaes and practices. Thrra themes eman^g 
from the patterns and trends in the state analysis are discussed: the extent and unpUrations of ^te 
u^e of coLion assessment practices, the relationships between state assessmen pohcies and gov- 
ernance structures, and the use of incentives and consequences m assessinrat pohcies. For the 
accreditation associations, the issues include: the nature of the assessment of student learning an 
teaching effectiveness, the influence of institutional autonomy on poUcy formation and implemen- 
tation and the relationship between state and accreditation assessment pohaes and practices. 
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The Background 



For nearly two decades, the establishment of strategies for assessing college 
outcomes has concerned educators, policymakers and accrediting agencies alike. At 
the state level this search for appropriate policy and measurement mechanisms has 
involved leading policymakers and the leaders of public colleges and umversities. 
For about the same time, leaders of regional accreditation associations have also 
sought ways to cause colleges and umversities to assess the outcomes of college. 
The extent to which each state and regional accrediting association has succeeded in 
both establishing good policies and constructing useful measurement strategies are 
matters in need of exploration. 



NCPI objectives 



This report presents the first results of a multistage research process by the 
National Center for Postsecondary Improvement (NCPI) that aims to explore the 
progress that has been made by the 50 states and six regional accrediting associa- 
tions during the past decade toward establishing and implementing higher education 
assessment policies. The primary interest of NCPI is in policies and practices that 
seek to improve teaching and learning in the nation’s colleges and universities. While 
this first report focuses upon policies adopted by the 50 states and the six regional 
accrediting associations to assess teaching and learning, it also includes the broader 
outcomes assessment policies of the states anD regional accrediting associations. 
Examining both the emphases on teaching and learning and other aspects of colleges 
and universities helps reveal the priorities that state policymakers and regional ac- 
crediting associations are ^ving to teaching and learning, compared to other com- 
ponents of colleges and universities. 



This contribution 



This report presents the results of the first of four stages of research to be 
conducted from 1996 through 2001. This first report investigates how various as- 
sessment policies and practices relate to teaching and learning. In this first stage, 
during the first year of NCPI, the researchers reviewed the literature of prior re- 
search on state assessment and regional accreditation policies, examined policy docu- 
ments of each of the 50 states, examined the policy and standards documents of the 
regional accrediting associations, discussed the policies and procedures with state 
higher education governance and regional accreditation officers, and requested reac- 
tions from state higher education and regional accreditation officers to the draft 
reports prepared by NCPI researchers about their state or accrediting association. 
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The information presented in this report includes a brief history of the 
state and regional assessment policy development, a review of the published and 
ui^ublished findings of prior research, an analysis of the status of assessment 
policies and practices across the SO states and six regional accrediting associa- 
tions, and a review of the published standards, criteria and guidelines of the re- 
gional accreditation associations and the policy documents of the state higher 
-r«ducation agencies in each state. 



Report structure 



A historical overview 
Review of research 
State comparisons 
Policy analyses 



This report contains the following four features: 

• first, it presents a brief historical overview of the assessment policies and 
practices of regional accrediting associations and the states; 

• second, it presents a review of the past research dealing with state and re- 
gional accreditation policies and practices on outcomes assessment in higher 
education; 

• third, it presents a conqjarison and contrast of the assessment policies of the 
regional accreditation associations and the SO states; 

• and fourth, it presents each state policy and each regional accreditation policy 
related to college and university outcomes assessment within a policy ana- 
lytic fiamework that describes the policy and presents its major conq)onents. 



Why assessment? 



Rationale included: 

accountability 
evidence of quality 
strengths/limitations 
greater efficiencies 
criteria identification 
new competitiveness 



The rationale offered accreditation associations and the states for adopt- 

ing assessment practices has varied, but there are some common themes/phrases 
that emerge across the nation, including the following: 

• increasing public accountability to taxpayers whose taxes provide the largest 
single source of fimding for colleges and universities; 

• ensuring quality to citizens by providing concrete evidence about the instruc- 
tional performance of the colleges and universities that they are considering 
attending or otherwise supporting; 

• identifying strengths and limitations of colleges and universities for purposes of 

state planning; 

• achieving greater efBciencies in state systems of higher education and within 



individual institutions; 

• identifying new criteria to use in funding colleges and universities; and 

• increasing international, interstate, and intra-state competition for high quality 
higher education. 
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The state policy and regional accreditation association approaches to in- 
stituting higher education assessment have covered a broad spectrum from low 
expectations and limited intrusion at one end of the spectrum, to veiy high expec- 
tations and external involvement in measuring outcomes at the opposite end. The 
policies that reflect low expectations and no intrusion typically focus upon per- 
suading regional accrediting associations to establish new policies or encouraging 
colleges and universities to volimtarily plan and conduct assessments with no clear 
consequences. More aggressive policies include state laws that require colleges 
and universities to measure and report their quality and performance, or frmding 
formulas that provide incentives or rewards to colleges and universities for either 
carrying out assessments or for performance on various types of assessments. The 
techniques for measuring quality and performance have also varied widely from 
administering standardized tests that measure undergraduate student achievement 
to consumer-oriented surveys of student and alumni satisfection and self percep- 
tions of their own achievement and the effectiveness of their alma maters. 



State variations 



Each regional accrediting association and state has a unique and distinc- 
tive history regarding college and university assessment policies. Much of their 
distinctiveness is an artifrict of their unique state customs/tradhions and their geo- 
graphic and cultural heritage. So even when different regional accrediting associa- 
tions and states appear to use similar language to describe their policies and imple- 
mentation strategies, they are often dissimilar. Each state agency was founded 
imder different circumstances and is possessed of different statirtory authority for 
adopting and carrying out assessment policies. For some, the central focus of 
assessment is upon student learning and development and instructional quality, 
while for others, broader criteria are in^rtant and assessment of teaching and 
learning plays a relatively minor role in a multidimensional policy that includes 
access, adminis trative efficiency, research, development, and overall productivity. 
Each of the six regional accrediting associations has established higher education 
assessment standards and criteria during the past 12 years and each one is unique. 
Only a handful of states has frilled to establish higher education assessment poli- 
cies and even these few have different reasons why they lack policies, and different 
estimates about wiien they will achieve these. 



The next research 



The subsequent three stages of the research will begin after this report is survey 

conqjleted and will examine state and regional assessment policies more inten- documentation 
sively. In the second stage, a survey of the 50 states and the six regional accredit- 
ing associations will reveal greater details about statutory authority of the states 
and the opinions of policymakers, higher education and regional accreditation 
leaders about the effectiveness of their policies and practices. In the third stage, 
we will visit a selected variety of states and regional accreditation associations 
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with different assessment policies and practices to dociunent how the policies are 
being implemented and their impact on inq^roving teaching and learning on the 
nation’s canq)uses. 

HISTORICAL OVERVIEW — THE STATES 

The inqjetus for colleges and universities to periodically assess the qual- 
ity^of teaching and learning on canq>us has been manifold. As of the mid- 1 980s 
the catalysts for the assessment movement in higher education have included 
additions of assessment standards in regional accreditation tor colleges and uni- 
versities, burgeoning state policy initiatives, national reports from a variety of 
leading special commissions, and frmded institutional projects such as the Kellogg 
Foundation support of University of Tennessee’s performance funding initiatives 
(Banta & Moffett, 1987). State higher education governance and regional ac- 
crediting association interest in outcomes assessment are not, however, recent 
developments. 



Involvement begins 



Since the establishment of land grant colleges and universities in the mid 
and late 19th century, states have been concerned with and involved in the effec- 
tive workings of their public postsecondary institutions. The historic foundations 
for state involvement in public higher education have rested on long-standing 
concerns for whether state commitments to access, economic development within 
the state, and the cultivation of a skilled citizenry are being adequately addressed 
by their public colleges and universities (Ewell, 1985a, 1985b, 1987; Fisher, 1988). 

The post- World War II e^qransion of student enrollments and federal fimd- 
ing of student aid and institutional research have increased government involve- 
ment in instimtional policies and practices (Bender, 1 983 ; Sabloff 1 997). In 1 939- 
1940 the federal government was the source’ of just over $38 million of the 
revenue generated by higher education institutions. In 1959-1960 that amount 
exceeded $1 billion, and by 1979-1980 the amount of federal funding appropria- 
tions to institutions of higher education had grown to nearly $9 billion. 

The growth in state government contributions to higher education insti- 
tutions^ was even more dramatic over this period of time, increasing from $151 
milli on in 1939-1940 to $1.3 billion in 1959-1960, and to over $18 billion in 
1 979- 1 980 (NCES, 1 995, p. 333). This increase in higher education dollars from 
federal and state government has pronq}ted increased concern at all levels about 



Federal funding rises 
to nearly $9 billion 
by 1979-80. 



State funding soars 
to over $18 billion 
by 1979-1980. 



' The source for this informaticm is the U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics. These dollar figures do not reflect federally supported student aid that 
is received through students, which is included in another category of information on the 
table from wnich these figures were drawn. 

^Includes federal aid received through state chaimels and regional ctxnpacts, through 1959- 
1960. 
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the effective and efdcient use of valuable and highly competitive resources and 
accountability by the colleges and universities that receive the resources (Stevens 
& Hamlett, 1983). 



Quality concerns 



In spite of the growth in the financial resources and size of colleges and -|-^ 0 1980s were 

universities, the new responsibihties for assessment are a consequence of a shift in marked by a shift 

the priorities in public higher education over the past 15 years away fi-om expan- quantity 

sion in the number and size in favor of greater emphasis upon quahty. As early as {q quality concerns 
1979, a distinguished leader of public higher education in Ohio, John Miilett, fore- 
told the changing emphasis in the role and focus of state-level, centralized lay 
boards; 



“State boards of higher education are going to hear a great deal 
about quality in the next several years. We have talked about 
quality in public higher education in the past, but I believe it is 
fair to say that at the level of state government our necessary 
preoccupation in the 1960s and 1970s was with quantity rather 
than quality. Now state governments will be told that it is time to 
give renewed attention to the quality of our higher education 
endeavors” (Miilett, 1979). 



Fisher (1988) confirms the accuracy of Millett’s forecast and contends 
that the renewed attention to quality fostered new levels of state legislative in- 
volvement in the afi^iirs of public higher education institutions. Despite long-standing 
state concerns for institutional quality and effectiveness, the 1 980s saw some states 
made explicit their expectations for more systematic and coordinated approaches 
to assessment and the demonstration of specific outcomes. For example, in 1982 
the Florida state legislature directed the higher education system to develop the 
College-Level Academic Skills Test (CLAST) as a rising junior exam. In 1984 the 
South Dakota Board of Regents adopted Resolution 32-1984 which created a 
testing program designed to measure students academic performance. In 1985 the 
New Jersey Board of Higher Education created the College Outcomes Evaluation 
Program (COEP), a comprehensive outcomes assessment program. 

Throughout the 1 980s, a flurry of national reports hailed the need for sub- 
stantive educational reform. Included among the organizations and reports that 
critically analyzed the declining quality and lack of accountability of postsecondaiy 
education were: the Association of American Colleges’ Integrity in the College 
Curriculum: A Report to the Academic Community (1985); the National Institute 
of Education’s Study Group on the Conditions of Excellence in American Higher 
Education, Involvement in Learning (1984) report; and the National Endowment 
of the Humanities, in To Reclaim a Legacy: A Report on the Humanities in Higher 
Education (1984). 



Some states demand 
demonstrations 
of specific outcomes. 



Critical reports added 
to pressures for 
educational reform. 
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At about the same time, Peter Ewell (1985a) authored an influential work- 
ing paper for the Education Commission of States, arguing that state govern- 
ments should get involved in assessing imdergraduate education because of their 
significant financial investment in their systems of higher education and because 
successful higher education systems should, in turn, fecilitate the meeting of other 
state policy objectives. According to Ewell, in order for states to have an influ- 
ence on their institutions, they must develop funding and regulatory policy mecha- 
nisms that induce institutional-level efforts toward self improvement and monitor 
those institutional efforts by regularly collecting and reporting on identified meas- 
ures of effectiveness (Ewell, 1985a, 1985b). 

Recognizing the historical and distinctive character of public colleges and 
universities as self-governing, autonomous cultures, Ewell (1985a) posits that 
lasting changes, particularly the now publicly demanded inqjrovements expected 
of higher education, need to come fi-om within the educational institutions them- 
selves. Citing examples of past and ongoing state policy mechanisms as reference 
points, Ewell (1985c) urged state policymakers to follow certain guidelines for 
action, including the following six: 

• recognize and preserve institutional diversity; 

• create positive incentives for improvement; 

• distinguish funding incentives for in^rovement from ongoing institutional funding 
mechanisms; 

• afford institutions discretion in achieving iirprovement, but hold all account- 
able for regularly demonstrating their progress; 

• stress use of concrete information on, as well as, multiple indicators of institu- 
tional performance; 

• and whenever possible use existing information. 



Governors’ stance 



Among the national reports decrying the need for educational reform and 
seemingly responding to Ewell’s observations of how states could influence in- 
stitutional assessment, is the National Governors Association (NGA) 1986 re- 
port, Time for Results: The Governors ’ 1991 Report on Education. In the pref- 
ace of the report. Task Force Chairman John Ashcroft, then Governor of Mis- 
souri, defended state intervention: 

“The public has the right to know what it is getting for its 
expenditure of tax resources; the public has a right to know and 
understand the quality of undergraduate education that young 
people receive from publicly funded colleges and universities. 

They have a right to know that their resources are being wisely 
invested and committed. ” 

The states’ role in the assessment movement was considered paramount by this 
representational body. “As the primary source of funds for public higher educa- 



Eweii proposes new 
state mechanisms to 
induce institutional 
improvements. 



Ewell guidelines: 
recognize diversity 
create incentives 
differentiate funding 
allow disaetion 
pick multiple indicators 
use existing data 
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tion, the states have a major stake in the quality of postsecondary education that 
goes beyond the measures of input and processes. State attention must be di- 
rected to the outcomes of the higher education system - namely measuring how 
much students learn in college” (Roaden, 1987, p. 9). 



Quality task force 



The National Governors Association formed seven task forces to formu- 
late policies to in 5 )rove various aspects of education. Six of the seven task forces 
were charged with matt ers related to elementary and secondary schools; the sev- 
enth was the Task Force on College Quality. Based upon die testimonies and 
advice of higher education officials and professionals from assessment organiza- 
tions and national education associations, the Task Force on College Quality 
recommended the foUoAving five actions regarding college outcome assessment: 

• State officials should clarify the missions of each public institution and en- 
courage the same for independent colleges; 

• State officials should re-enqihasize the fimdamental inqxirtance of under- 
graduate instruction; 

• Each college and university should inqilement programs that use muhiple 
measures to assess undergraduate student learning as a means of evaluating 
institutional and program quality and share the information with the public; 

• State officials should adjust fimding formulas to provide incentives for im- 
proving undergraduate student learning based upon the results of compre- 
hensive assessment programs and encourage independent colleges to do 
likewise; 

• State officials should reaffirm their commitment to access to public higher 
education for students of all socioeconomic backgrounds (National Gover- 
nors’ Association Center for Policy Research and Analysis, 1986). 



Five recommendations 
clarify missions: 
emphasize undergrade 
use multiple measures; 
provide incentives: 
recommit to access. 



Autonomy stressed 



As a link between the suggested mandates of the NGA Report and actual 
practices at the state level, the State Higher Education Executive Officers (SHEEO) 
formed a Task Force on Program and Institutional Assessment to enlarge upon 
NGA’s recommendations. In recommending 10 approaches to outcomes assess- 
ment, the SHEEO Task Force enq)hasized institutional flexibility and autonomy 
in assessment at the canqjus level. While wanting to honor institutional independ- 
ence the Task Force also saw the need to acknowledge “the role of statewide 
assessment in relation to assessment at each campus as the upper part of a pyra- 
mid. There are certain common aims ofhigher education that should be subject to 
statewide assessment, but in no way should these exhaust the assessment imder- 
at each canq)us” (Roaden et al., 1987, p. 2). Clearly SHEEO was treading 
carefully amidst a culture now characterized by both the need to honor mstitu- 
tional autonomy and the needs of states for detailed information on how their 
public institutions are fa ring on a variety of measures of quality and effectiveness. 



SHEEO Task force 
compromises between 
independence of 
institutions and 
state needs for 
outcomes measures. 
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SHEEO’s policy statement on program and institutional assessment rec- 
ommended that states develop uniform definitions of graduation and retention 
for institutional con^arison. SHEEO urged finan cial incentives for higher qual- 
ity instructional programs, and the inclusion in institutional budgets of funding 
for assessment programs. Public colleges and universities were called on by the 
states to assess entering students for purposes of placement and remediation, 
and to determine the achievement of general education objectives, the perform- 
ance of students on licensure and certification examinations, the successful place- 
ment of students fi*om occupational programs into matching jobs, the successful 
transfer of community college students to four-year institutions, and the satisfac- 
tion of alumni (Roaden et aL, 1987). 



States take action 



12 have statutes: 
21 have policies; 
8 combined both 
— see Appendix A. 



Leading up to or either immediately following the NGA 1 986 report and 
SHEEO’s policy statement, the state legislatures and governors in Florida and 
Colorado passed statutes and the states of California, Florida, Georgia, South 
Dakota, Tennessee and Utah established policies. Today 12 states have statutes, 
21 have policies, and eight have a combination of statute and policy that require 
colleges and universities to assess student outcomes. 



Objectives varied 



Like accreditation standards, state statutes and policies have varying goals 
and objectives as well as methods they use to assess progress toward achieving 
their goals. Some state initiatives are aimed toward determining student eligibil- 
ity to progress to the higher levels in the curriculum or to qualify for a degree; 
some are aimed toward helping policymakers allocate resources; still others are 
aimed at curriculum and program evaluation; and others have the singular goal 
of public accoimtability. This research project is particularly interested in imder- 
standing whether states have policies and practices in place to examine the na- 
ture and outcomes of teaching and student learning. A description of each state’s 
current statutes and policies and their evolution is presented in Appendix A. 



HISTORICAL OVERVIEW - ACCREDITATION ASSOCIATIONS 



1906 first mention 



Accreditation is a uniquely-American construction, characterized as a 
volimtary, self-regulating, evaluative process that combines outside peer review 
and consultation of institutions with internal evaluation and planning. The ac- 
creditation process emerged as a national concern and practice at the 1 906 meet- 
ing of the National Association of State Universities (NASU), where a corps of 
higher education leaders including representatives fi*om the four existing regional 
associations recommended the development of common institutional definitions 
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and standards of college admissions (Yoimg, 1983). Since their founding at the 
turn of the twentieth century^, the historic role of the six regional accrediting 
associations in the United States has expanded and is now manifold. Originally the 
associations assisted in de fining criteria for the transition from high school to col- 
lege and establishing institutional requirements for membership in their organiza- 
tion (Young, 1 983). Practices and priorities in accreditation have experienced con- 
siderable change over the years: from working to fit all institutions into a common 
mold to recognizing and encouraging institutional uniqueness and diversity; and 
from judging institutional adherence to criteria to &cQitating institutional inqjrove- 
ment (Young, 1983). 



impartial image 



Even though the chief administrative and academic leaders of colleges and 
universities constitute the governing bodies of these accrediting associations, they 
have maintained the public image of being inqjartial judges of the quality of their 
colleges and universities. They establish the policies by which accrediting associa- 
tions operate, set the standards by which institutions are judged, and ultimately 
approve whether member institutions that seek to be accredited (every five to 10 
years) meet accreditation standards. 



Linked to funding 



A stamp of approval by any of the six regional accrediting associations for 
man y years has been tantamo unt to approval for fimding both by the federal gov- 
ernment and by state governments. Since the 1952 Veterans Re-adjustment Act, 
the federal government has relied up>on regional accrediting associations to deter- 
mine which colleges and universities were of sufficient quality to receive federal 
fimding (Section 253 of Pub. L. 82-550; 66 STAT.675). All federal statutes since 
1952, wherein fimds are appropriated to higher education institutions, contain a 
statement by Congress requiring the U.S. Commissioner of Education, now the 
U.S. Secretary of Education, to publish a list of nationally recognized accrediting 
associations that are reliable authorities on the quality of training or education 
offered by postsecondaiy institutions (Finkin, 1973; Kaplin, 1975). In addition 
every state has a ‘Tostsecondaiy Education Authorization Act” requiring higher 
education institutions to be tqiproved by a designated state agency (generally the 
centralized goveming/coordinating board) or be accredited by an accrediting as- 
sociation in order to be licensed to operate in the state. 

Colleges and universities also rely upon accrediting associations to decide 
whether to accept course credits from students transferring from other academic 



Federal statutes 
that provide funds 
require list of 
accrediting bodies 



’The Western Associaticm of Schools and Colleges was founded much more recently, in 1962. 
The remaining five regional accrediting associatirais were founded in the indicated years: 
New England Association of Schools and Colleges, 188S; Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Schools, 1887; North Central Association of Colleges and Schools, 1895; 
Southern Association of Colleges and Sdiools, 1895; and the Northwest Association of 
Schools and Colleges, 1917 (Bemis, 1983). 
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institutions; and gradiiate and professional schools rely upon them when admit- 
ting students by taking into account the quality of their undergraduate institu- 
tions. 



States take action 



Despite the long tradition and widespread public dependence upon re- 
gional accrediting associations, two decades ago >\^lliam Troutt (1978) pointed 
out the growing number of criticisms by state policy makers, government leaders 
and canqjus ofBcials that accrediting associations lacked standards to provide 
quality in teaching and learning. Troutt (1978) observed, 

“regional accreditation standards primarily serve purposes 
other than quality assurance. Most standards relate to institu- 
tional self-improvement. The perfection of institutional “ma- 
chinery" far outweighs concerns about institutional quality in 
terms of student achievement" (p. 49). 

Critics have charged that the standards used by regional accrediting associations 
place heavy emphasis upon inputs such as admissions scores of entering students, 
the number of books in the library, the size of the endowment and the physical 
plant, and the credentials of the feculty, without being concerned about outcomes 
and results (Troutt, 1978). 



Outcomes needed 



In 1980, Young and Chambers (1980) offered commentary on the con- 
tinuing evolution of the accreditation process, and noted, in particular, the emerging 
focus on clearly defining and measuring expected educational outcomes during 
the institutional self-evaluation process. In 1983 Stark and Austin observed that 
“considerable criticism has recently been aimed at accreditors because: of their 
&ilure to take an explicit interest in student needs and development” (p. 214) and 
they predicted that the ways in which the measurement of educational qiiality 
captured and informed students’ educational experiences would be of tremen- 
dous relevance to the higher education community, its critics and its bene&ctors. 



Changes endorsed 



Governors urge 
regionals toward 
greater emphasis 
on undergraduate 
learning outcomes 



While state involvement in assessment was the target of considerable scru- 
tiny and discussion as of the mid-1980s so, too, were the regional accrediting 
associations. As Albrecht ( 1 989) observed, regional accrediting associations were 
at a crossroads, pondering whether they would continue to be effective instru- 
ments for ensuring quality or become obsolete. 

The NGA Governors’ 1986 Action Agenda chided the regionals to be 
more explicit about the accreditation process. The NGA report emphasized the 
in^rtance of accrediting associations collecting and utilizing information about 
imdergraduate student outcomes. According to the NGA (1986), demonstrated 
levels of student learning and performance should be a consideration in granting 
institutional accreditation (NGA, 1 986). And the SHEEO Task Force on Pro- 
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gr am and Institutional Assessment recommended that accreditation agencies use 
Ae results of institutional assessment, including assessment of student outcomes 
in the accreditation process (Roaden et al., 1987). 

In 1986 the North Central Association of College and Schools (NCACS) 
held a W^ngspread Conference on Rethinking Accreditation. In one of the papers, 
NCACS Commissioner Frederick Crosson wrote about the need for institutional 
inqjrovement to play a greater role in the institutional review and accreditation 
process. Imp etus for change in accreditation practices was coming from both in- 
ternal and external pressures and in recent years the associations’ role and focus 
has shifted toward providing quality assurance fi)r higher education institutions 
and serving as a catalyst for enhancing institutional quality and effectiveness 
(NEASC, 1996; Thrash, 1989). Through the continuation of institutional self- 
study and periodic peer review processes, accreditation has gauged institutional 
quality by evidence of inputs, resources, and processes and more recently out- 
comes that reveal the extent of institutional quality (Young and Chambers, 1980). 



New processes 



As of the mid-1980s and early 1990s, outcomes assessment and, in par- 
ticular, the assessment of student learning and instructional processes began to 
emerge as mftans by which accrediting associations could continue to secure their 
role in ensuring the quality and effectiveness of higher education institutions. Ta- 
ble 1 illustrates that between 1984 and 1992 the sk regional accrediting associa- 
tions revised and/or adopted accreditation standards and criteria, and in some 
cases developed new policies, separate from accreditation criteria or standards, 
ejq>licitly aimed at assessing educational outcomes. 



Table 1 

Regional Accreditation Association, Year of Outcomes Assessment Policy 
and Name of Policy, Standard, or Statement 



Southern Association of Colleges and Sdiools 


1984 


Section III of Criteria: 
Institutional Effectiveness 


Middle States Association of Schools and Colleges 


1985 

1996 


Standard for Outcomes Assessment 
Policy Statement on Assessment 


Western Association of Schools and Colleges 


1988 


Standard 2: Institutional Effectiveness 
Standard 4: Undergraduate Programs 
Standard 7: Student Services and the 
Co-curricular Learning Envirotunent 


North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 


1989 


Statement on the Assessment of Student 
Academic Achievement 


New England Association of Schools and Colleges 


1992 


Policy Statement on Institutional 
Effectiveness 


Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges 


1994 


Policy 25: Educational Assessment 
Standard Five: Educational Program 
and Its Effectiveness 
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Southern group 



Assessment first 
seen as means of 
measuring 
institutional 
effectiveness 



The Southern Association of Colleges and Schools (SACS) led the re- 
gional associations in its early ( 1 984) adoption of assessment as a means of meas- 
uring institutional effectiveness. Section HI: Institutional Effectiveness, of its six 
Criteria for Accreditation, addresses how institutions should approach the use of 
institutional assessment for examining instructional practices and learning proc- 
esses and gauging overall institutional effectiveness. In order to plan and evalu- 
ate the primary educational activities of teaching, research, and public service, an 
institution must: “establish clearly defined purposes appropriate to collegiate edu- 
cation, formulate educational goals consistent with the institution’s purpose; de- 
velop and implement procedures to evaluate the extent to which these educa- 
tional goals are being achieved and use the results of these evaluations to im- 
prove educational programs, services, and operations” {Criteria for Accredita- 
tion, 1996, p.20). One of SACS’ current in^eratives is that institutional success 
be measured in terms of student achievement {Criteria for Accreditation, 1996). 



Middle States 



Association lists 
16 characteristics 
of excellence for 
accreditation 



Training sessions 
followed upon 
member survey 



Middle States Association of Schools and Colleges has 1 6 characteristics 
of excellence which are used as accreditation standards. In 1985 the association 
adopted a standard for outcomes assessment, which in the 1994 edition of the 
Association’s Characteristics of Excellence in Higher Education states that an 
institution’s accreditation is determined by the presence of “policies and proce- 
dures, qualitative and quantitative, as appropriate, which lead to the effective 
assessment of institutional, program, and student learning outcomes.” In the 1990 
edition of Framework for Outcomes Assessment, Middle States explicitly linked 
institutional excellence and educational qviality with the extent and quality of 
student learning. According to Middle States an institution is effective when it is 
asking itself what should students be learning; how well are they learning it; how 
do we know this; and what do we plan on doing with the answers. According to 
the most recent edition of Framework, the “ultimate purpose of assessment is to 
inq)rove teaching and learning” (1996, p. 14). 

In 1995 the association sought to determine its progress in outcomes 
assessment by surveying member institutions. One key recommendation resuh- 
ing fi:om the responses urged greater associational guidance for how to go about 
assessing outcomes. In the M of 1996, Middle States responded by instituting 
training symposia designed to provide information on effective outcomes assess- 
ment approaches and programs. 

More than ten years after the initial adoption of assessment as an accredi- 
tation standard Middle States drafted a Policy Statement on Assessment (1996) 
reafBrming its expectation that institutions will attend to the assessment of stu- 
dent learning outcomes as their primary means of improving institutional quality. 
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Western group 



In 1 988 the Western Association of Schools and Colleges (WASC) adopted 
revised accreditation standards vvith one of the new major emphases being the 
incorporation of assessment for assuring institutional and program quality and 
effectiveness. The issue of assessment is foimd embedded in four sections of the 
association’s standards: institutional effectiveness (Standard 2.C), evaluation of 
general education (Standard 4.B), program review (Standard 4.F.5), and co-cur- 
ricular educational growth (Standard 7. A). The intent of this initiative has been to 
create a “culture of evidence >vithin institutions such that the asking of questions 
related to effectiveness of educational programs and support services is ongoing 
and appropriate data are collected to respond” (WASC Resource Manual, 1 992, 
p.2). In 1 995 the association created a Task Force on the Role of Accreditation in 
the Assessment of Student Learning and Teaching Effectiveness. Their final re- 
port identified minimal institutional requirements for the assessment of learning 
and teaching and more importantly argued for the educational experience of stu- 
dents to become a central focus of the accrediting process. In July 1996 Ralph 
Wolff, Executive Director of WASC, stated that his goal was “to move the ac- 
creditation process to a much more learner- and learner-centered process” (Wolf^ 
1 996, p. 1 ). To achieve this end, WASC is as of the spring of 1 997 embarking on a 
series of e?q)erimental self studies and visits which are putting assessment and 
learning at the center of the accreditation process. 



1988 standards 
emphasised use 
of assessment for 
institutional and 
program quality 



Recent intentions 
focus on putting 
learner at centre 
of the process 



North Central 



North Central Association of Colleges and Schools (NCACS) published a 
Statement on the Assessment of Student Academic Achievement in October, 1 989. 
Conqiarable to Middle States, NCACS took and has held the position in two 
subsequent revisions of the Statement, that the assessment of student learning is 
an essential conq^onent of measuring overall institutional effectiveness. And the 
ultimate goal of assessment is the inq)rovement of student learning. Two of 
NCACS’s five criteria for accreditation enqjhasize the use of assessment in evalu- 
ating and inqiroving teaching and learning at member institutions. Criteria Three 
asks for evidence that “the institution is acconplishing its educational and other 
purposes.” Criteria Four looks for evidence that the “institution can continue to 
accomplish its purposes and strengthen its educational effectiveness.” Of aU the 
possible outcomes NCACS member institutions might study as a means of docu- 
menting institutional effectiveness, none are required except for outcomes docu- 
menting student academic achievement. 

As of June 1995 all member institutions were required to submit an insti- 
tutional plan demonstrating to NCACS how they intended to assess student aca- 
demic achievement on their campus. Those plans were reviewed and a report. 
Opportunities for Improvement: Advice fivm Consultant-Evaluators on Programs 
to Assess Student Learning, describing broad, emerging insthutiorral developments 
and directions was published in March 1996 (Lopez, 1996). 



Statements see 
assessment of 
student learning 
as essential 
component 
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ewjl^gland group 



Criteria aim to 
stimulate colleges 
to inquire about 
their effectiveness 



While the New England Association of Schools and Colleges (NEAS&C) 
has 1 1 Standards for Accreditation, assessment was originally and is most directly 
addressed in its 1992 Policy Statement on Institutional Effectiveness. This policy 
enqjhasizes that, “an institution’s efforts and ability to assess its effectiveness and 
use the obtained information for its improvement are important indicators of in- 
stitutional quality. The teaching and learning process is a p rimar y focus of the 
assessment process.” Accreditation and assessment share the same end — ena- 
bling institutions to reach their full academic potential. The association Evalua- 
tion Manual states that “one institutional goal of NEAS&C’s effectiveness crite- 
ria is to cultivate within an institution a habit of inquisitiveness about its effective- 
ness with a corollary commitment to making meaningful use of the results of that 
curiosity.” According to the Backgroimd Paper used in tr aining evaluation team 
members on issues of assessment, “the assessment of an institution’s effective- 
ness carefully differentiates betv.een what graduates know and what the institu- 
tion has done to enable them to ..-am.” 

As of April 1 997, NEAS&C initiated the Student Outcomes Assessment 
Project, an effort to assist its member institutions’ efforts to use student out- 
comes assessment for inqjrovement of institutional effectiveness. The first stage 
of the project is a survey of institutional assessment efforts which will be subse- 
quently shared in aggregate form with member institutions. From the survey re- 
sults annual forums and publications will be designed and distributed as a form of 
institutional support. 



Northwest group 



Policy defines 
effectiveness in 
terms of change it 
effects in students 



The Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges Accreditation Hand- 
book (1994) includes Policy 25: Educational Assessment. This states that educa- 
tional effectiveness is defined in tenns of the change it brings about in students. 
Outcomes assessment is viewed as an essential component of the self-study proc- 
ess. Of the association’s 12 Standards for Self Study, Standard Five: Educational 
Program and Its Effectiveness is most explicitly related to assessment. The 
subcategories of this standard establish that educational program p lanning be 
based on regular and continuous assessment. Assessment is to be well-integrated 
into institutional planning. As well, institutions must be prepared to demonstrate 
how the evidence gathered via their assessment efforts is used to improve learn- 
ing and teaching. 



Start of new era? 



The new accreditation standards seem to reflect a new era for regional 
accreditation in which every college and university seeking approval must en- 
gage in assessing the quality of their teaching and learning processes. Given the 
recent changes, the next phase c ‘ this research will seek to discover fi-om the 
regional accreditors, the extent to which colleges and universities seeking re- 
approval are focusing upon the student learning and instructional inprovement 
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aspects of the criteria. The variation in standards among the six regions coupled 
with the lack of prescription as &r as requiring specific instruments or methods 
and procedures may explain why many state policymakers feel the need to de- 
velop statutes and policies around quality assurance. The conq)lete standards on 
outcome assessment for all six accrediting areas are presented in Appendix B. 

REVIEW OF PAST RESEARCH 



The c limat e ofheightened expectations and burgeoning guidelines for state 
government and regional accreditation association involvement in institutional as- 
sessment begs the question of the actual nature of state and accrediting associa- 
tion co mmitment to outcomes assessment. What state and regional accreditation 
assessment policies and practices exist? What has been their evolution over the 
period of time fi’om the 1980s to present? Since 1987 four surveys regarding state 
and regional accreditation association assessment policies and practices have been 
conducted. This section describes these prior surveys and presents the inq)ortant 
and relevant findings. 



1987 joint survey 



As 1 985-86 Chai rman of the Education Commission of States (ECS), New 
Jersey Governor Thomas Kean initiated a three-year project called. Effective State 
Action to Improve Undergraduate Education. As a means of informing this agenda, 
ECS, along with SHEEO and the American Association of Higher Education 
(AAHE) cosponsored a survey of the assessment and outcomes measurement 
policies and practices of the 50 states (Boyer, Ewell, Finney & Mingle, 1987a). In 
December of 1986 a structured survey was mailed to both the academic and ex- 
ecutive officers of the SHEEO network. Responses fix)m all 50 states were ob- 
tained either in writing or over the phone. Profiles for each state were written “to 
captme the flavor of each state’s response to the survey and to present a &hhfiil 
presentation of that response, including what was not said, within appropriate 
state context” (Boyer, Ewell, Finney & Mingle, 1987b, p. 7). Key findings fi’om 
this survey included the following: 



Findings included; 
formal policies 
trend to autonomy; 
state boards active; 
activities inclusive; 
state role varied 



• As of 1987 two-thirds of states had formal assessment policies. 

• A trend toward institutional autonomy in design and inq)lementation of assess- 
ment approach was noted. 

• State boards were found to be playing an in^>ortant role - two-thirds of states 
had explicit statewide assessment program planned or in place. Most of those 
states without statewide efforts reported caucus assessment activity. 

• Assessment was broadly defined among the states and resulting assessment pro- 

grams that included everything fi’om sophomore to senior testing programs, 
institutional and program reviews, using outcomes measures, to alumni sur- 



veys. 
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• The nature of state role in assessment varied, particularly in terms of the extent 
to which assessment and outcomes meastuement were considered or had be- 
come a distinct policy or whether they were incorporated into already existing 
policy processes such as strategic p lanning or program review. 

• The degree of state involvement varied. Approximately one-third of the states 
played a minimal role, coordinating, monitoring, and reporting what individual 
institutions and/or systems were doing. In over one-half of the states, the board’s 
role was to “actively” encourage, promote or fecilhate; “serve as a catalyst,” 
“provide incentives,” and “develop gmdelines.” About 10 states were actively 
designing and implementing assessment programs, primarily in the form of 
testing programs of some kind. “Most state boards recognize that assessment 
is ultimately a canq)us responsibility” (Boyer, Ewell, Finney & Mingle, 1 987b, 
p. 10). 



Outcomes varied 



The respondents commented on positive outcomes of state level involve- 
ment with assessment. increased accoimtability came increased state finan- 
cial support for such programs as “centers of excellence” and other quality-fo- 
cused inqjrovements. Institutional leaders found that state involvement fecilhated 
the development of other internal reforms such as inq^roved data gathering and 
canq)us level program reviews. On the negative side, there had been an imderes- 
timation of the extent of the costs for assessment programs. And assessment 
itself was found to be not necessarily followed by improvement. A connection 
between the two must continually be forged, one to the other. 



State role certain 



From the perspective of those state policymakers filling out the 1987 
survey, the fiiture of assessment was likely to be characterized by increased state 
interest and involvement in the next one to two years. A third of respondents 
believed further development of tests and instruments measuring basic skills, gen- 
eral education outcomes, critical think ing and other higher order skills were in 
line. One fourth of the respondents anticipated assessment of entering student 
skills, abilities, and attitudes along with alumni surveys. A majority expressed 
opinions that responsibility for designing and inq)lementing assessment should be 
that of individual institutions. If the institutions performed their jobs adequately, 
they would be left alone. Only a minority predicted the likelihood of further leg- 
islative action, but they acknowledged that the legislature was hard to predict. 
Perhaps the most powerful observation resulting fi’om the 1 987 ECS survey was 
that “governors and legislators have placed the quality of undergrziduate educa- 
tion and student learning on the state agenda. The state boards aim to keep it 
there” (Boyer, Ewell, Finney & Mingle, 1987b. p. 9). 
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In the fell of 1989 ECS, SHEEO, and AAHE cosponsored a second sur- 
vey on state initiatives in assessment and outcome measurement which was mailed 
to SHEEO academic oflScers (Paulson, 1990). From the returned surveys and in 
some unidentified cases, fi-om relevant reports and policies which were returned 
with the questionnaires, a common format describing statewide or systemwide 
approaches to assessment and outcomes measurement was developed for each 
state. For each of the 50 states the following information was included, if avail- 
able: origins of the initiative, description of initiative, primary purpose of assess- 
ment, collection (or lack thereof) of common data or test results, reporting re- 
quirements for institutions, whether state approval was required for institutional 
initiatives, funding, and anticipated future evolution or development of assess- 
ment initiatives. Ewell, Finney and Lenth (1990) describe the emerging pattern of 
state-based assessment, particularly as it compares to the findings of the 1987 
survey. The following developments were noted: 

• States could more fully document their assessment efforts. They had gone fi"om 
discussion and p lanning to implementation. 

• “A sharper image of assessment had emerged among state leaders” (Ewell, Finney 

and Lenth, 1990, p. 3). There was now recognition that assessment of college 
outcomes was different fi-om assessment of basic skills upon entry. 

• Most states saw the primary focus of assessment to be student learning. While 
student persistence and satisfection studies were still prevalent, they were not 
viewed as assessment in and of themselves. 

• Assessment had evolved into an identifiably distinctive policy arena at the state 
level. 

• Distinct variations among states’ policies were found to persist. 

• While an assessment of student learning was required by all states, the ^proaches 

varied. 

• All institutions required reporting of some kind, but content and format varied. 

• Some policies and programs were funded by new state dollars; many more were 
financed using state appropriations fi-om base budgets. 

• Only 8 of 48 reporting states (ND, DE, NB, OK, PA, MI, VT, and WY) indi- 
cated they had no assessment practices or policies in place or planned. 

• Just over half (27) of the states reported having in place “an identifiable assess- 

ment initiative.” 



Findings included; 

more documentation 
more sophistication 
focus on learning 
distinct policy area 
differing policies 
varied approaches 
varied reporting 
some new funding 
no plans in 8 states 
27 states operational 



4 themes emerge 



Four e mer ging themes were observed by Ewell, Finney and Lenth (1990). 
First, assessment had made considerable advancement fi-om the experimental to 
the mainstream of state policy. Second, institutional flexibility, and to a great de- 
gree autonomy persisted. Despite institutional-based fear that assessment instru- 
ments would be mandated by the state, this practice remained a relative rarity. 



assessment routine 
autonomy persists 
institutions pay 
improvement focus 
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Commonality in cognitive outcomes testing was in place in four states (FL,GA, 
NJ, TN). Four states reported common basic skills testing (TX, NJ, AK, VT). 
Four states reported periodic use of common alumni and student surveys and 12 
states rejjorted the development of statewide comparative student retention data. 
The third emerging pattern was the strong trend toward institutional responsibil- 
ity for financing assessment. Assessment should have been interpreted not as an 
add-on commanded by the state, but as something institutions should natmrally be 
engaged in. The fourth and final trend noted by this survey was that improvement 
continued to be a stronger theme than accountability within the state initiative. 
Thirty-one of the states viewed assessment’s primary purpose as institutional 
improvement or curricular revitalization, while three states thought the primary 
purpose of assessment , was the development of more uniform academic stand- 
ards. Six of the respondents believed the primary purpose was demonstrating the 
effectiveness of higher education to the legislature and the public. 

As of 1 990 an emergent policy consensus was evident. “State leaders are 
beginning to agree that when handled properly, assessment can be a powerful 
‘lever for change’” (Ewell, Finney & Lenth, 1990, p. 5). 



1995 ACT survey 



In February of 1995 American College Testing mailed a postsecondary 
assessment needs survey to each state commission, the six regional accrediting 
associations for higher education, 223 four-year regional state colleges and uni- 
versities, 1 77 two-year pubhc colleges and 33 national higher education associa- 
tions and agencies. The goal was to captme a snapshot of current assessment 
practices and concerns, as well as future antic^ated directions for assessment 
(Steele and Lutz, 1995). Responses were received fi-om 33 states, 4 regional 
accrediting associations, one-third of institutions, and only 3 of the national asso- 
ciations/agencies. A Focus Group was referred to, but neither a description of the 
approach or the partic^ants, nor questions asked were included in the final re- 
port. 

The resulting report identified broad contextual elements which accord- 
ing to the respondents were currently shaping and which were expected to affect 
the future of the assessment movement. These involved external pressures fi'om 
state and federal agencies, which were a major force in shaping the movement 
towards outcomes assessment. Accrediting agencies were now asking institu- 
tions to document institutional effectiveness via the measurement of student 
achievement and learning. 

Futme &ctors that would keep accountability issues at the forefi’ont of 
considerations included, “workforce development issues; training coupled with 
welfere reform; and changes in instruction brought about by the growth of dis- 
tance learning” (Steele and Lutz, 1995, p. 2). 



Report identified 
factors shaping 
assessment as; 
governmental forces 
workforce issues 
welfare reform 
distance learning 
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Key Findings jfrom the survey: 

• States saw assessment of higher education as an important concern. 

• Twenty of 33 responding state boards expressed an interest in or need for the 
development of common measures. 

• Areas where outcomes assessment were seen as most inqjortant included gen- 
eral education and foundation skills. 

• Half of the colleges that responded identified concerns with the ability to define 
and assess general education, and the absence of &culty involvement in the 
assessment process (It is not clear who filled out institutional surveys, which 
might clarify the positions of those concerned about this lack of &ciilty involve- 
ment). 



Focus group data 



Key findings from Focus Groups: 

• The desire for more fimding on the part of institutions was now paired with their 
burgeoning recognition that fimding would be or already was directly linked 
with assessment activities. 

• State and federal pressures were resulting in more of a compliance mode than 
efforts aimed at improving quality on the part of institutions. 

• Legislature and public were calling for greater accountability, not necessarily 
inqjrovement. 

• Institutional climate was one of anxiety rooted in conparison and evaluation 
uses of assessment data and processes. 



State board aims 



State Boards identified specific concems/questions they wanted answered. 

They included: 

• The desire to imderstand how institutions measure accurately what students 
gain from their enrollment in the institution versus what skills and knowledge 
they already possess upon enrolling (issue of value-added, capabilities of pre- 
and post-testing students). 

• Are students developing an adequate level of general education skills? 

• How are msthutions using outcomes information for inprovement in multiple 
areas, including the curriculum? 

• What indicators exist to demonstrate status of students and institutions (i.e. 
graduation rates)? 

• How can the state determine if the measures institutions are using are valid and 
reliable? 

Steele and Lutz (1995) note from the results of the survey that “state 

boards e^q^ress much more concern than colleges about the meaningful use of 

assessment data to improve effectiveness and efSciency in teaching/learning. 
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However, they do not indicate much greater awareness of the diffi culties in intro- 
ducing substantive change or the need for a variety of support structures and 
incentives to support change eflForts” (p. 6). 



1995 NCES survey 



One question 
was whether 
assessment 
could provide 
a single indicator 
of collegiate 
attainment 



In December of 1 995 the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
held the third workshop in a series e xamining the assessment of learning at the 
college level with representatives responsible for postsecondary assessment ac- 
tivities in the 50 states and selected territories, plus assessment experts and NCES 
staff. Participants were asked to complete a pre-workshop inventory characteriz- 
ing the origins and development of their assessment approach, kinds of assess- 
ment instruments used, obstacles to assessment initiatives, and methodological 
problems encountered. NCES wanted to examine the extent and characteristics 
of state-level postsecondary assessment activities. 



“Because it was expected that states would differ in both ca- 
pacity and approach, the posed question was not whether raw 
state results could be summarized into a single indicator. 

Rather it was the degree to which these many state efforts 
might help to paint a broader collective picture of collegiate 
attainment in relation to broadly-identified workplace and 
societal skills” (NCHEMS, 1996, p. 3). 

The purpose of capturing and characterizing what the 50 states were do- 
ing was the intention to “determine the degree to which the results of such activi- 
ties are sufficiently consistent with one another and the domains addressed by 
Goal 6.5 [of the National Education Goals] to provide an initial basis for con- 
structing a national indicator of collegiate achievement. In this respect the infor- 
mation provided by the state background papers indicated that current state pro- 
grams could not provide such a basis” (NCHEMS, 1996, p. 5-6). Gathering state 
information was a means to an end — not the single focus of this design. 



NCES findings 



Findings included: 
more states active 
institutional focus 
accountability aim 
measures unclear 
more summative 



Key findings included the following; 

Little substantive change noted since 1989/90 study. 

More states were explicitly involved in assessment initiatives. 

Most still used “institution-centered” approach that encouraged development 
of local plans, use of results, and did not require common measures. 

Focus shifted fi'om iii 5 )rovement to accountability. 'W^der political context re- 
vealed growing emphasis on governance and fiscal matters were predominat- 
ing over issues of educational improvement. Concerns about quality were be- 
ing replaced by concerns about productivity. 

Institution-specific outcome measmes did not translate well to such external 
audiences as state ofScials, parents, and students. Therefore more considera- 
tion was being given to development and reporting of common measures. 
Move fi'om formative toward summative approaches. 
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• Overall, about half the states had institution-centered policy approaches in which 
institutions devised their own assessment methods according to general state 
guidelines. About two-thirds of the institution-centered approaches were the 
result of board mandates versus explicit legislation. 

• While assessment policy patterns remained consistent, this report noted that 
states had de-emphasized actively enforcing assessment policies with institu- 
tions, because other policy concerns had taken precedence. 

• Political instability of assessment agencies (e.g., abolition of NJ assessment pro- 
gram) and ongoing fiscal concerns required that assessment not just provide 
data, but be embedded in broader set of restructuring initiatives. 

• Some states saw regional accrediting bodies as taking dominant role in requiring 
and enforcing institution-centered assessment activities. 

• The de-emphasis on assessment enforcement was due to state dissatis&ction 
with the ability of institution-centered approaches to address increasing pres- 
sure for public accountability. 

• Approximately one-third of “institution-centered” states expected common per- 
formance indicators (mostly non-outcomes based) to be part of institutional 
reporting requirements. 

• Few (15%) states used or were developing a common outcome measure. Sev- 
eral “institution-centered” states were considering using common testing. States 
were very interested in using common measures (17 collect/report measures of 
institutional performance; 35 report graduation/conq^letion rates) for student 
assessment, but are constrained by “lack of appropriate instruments” and “costs 
of in^lementation and development” (not by any ideological problems with use 
of common testing). 

• Con^)ared to mid-1980s, assessment policies were now more likely to be linked 
with other policy initiatives, or systems of regulation and incentive. Assessment 
data were included in accoimtability report cards that contained information on 
&culty work load, student completion rates, instructional costs. Assessment 
policies were more fi'equently linked to fimding. 

• Assessment activities were being buih into the basic operations of institutions in 

some states (e.g., use of performance-based or conqjetency-based approaches 
to admission testing versus college entrance exams, or use of authentic assess- 
ment for credentialing in “virtual university”)- 

• Overall, quality of postsecondary education seemed to be losing importance as a 
public policy issue (to prisons, health care, and tax reform); higher education is 
being viewed as primarily benefiting individuals and therefore less deserving of 
public fimds. 

• Most irrportant obstacles to assessment identified were: high costs of develop- 
ing assessment instruments; lack of appropriate instruments, lack of agreement 
on domains to be assessed; institutional resistance (&culty/research universi- 
ties). 

• Most important needs identified: additional fimding; training and staff develop- 
ment (for state agency staff, &cuhy, and information sharing among states); 
clear policy leadership fi*om federal government. 



Other survey views 
on assessment; 
institution-driven 
enforcement lax 
some instability 
roles changing 
some rethinking 
commonality lacking 
some policy links 
basic routine 
loss of status 
development costs 
funding needs 
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• In terms of actions to further assessment at the state-level, the report ched 

the need to embed student assessment measures into existing statewide aca- 
demic program review processes, and work more closely with regional ac- 
creditation bodies to develop common performance standards. 

It appears as though what states needed — uniform accountability infor- 
mation that is easily communicable to external audiences — was not what institu- 
tions needed — information that links changes in student outcomes to specific 
institutional experiences like curriculum and teaching methods. Lenth (1996) re- 
ferred to this as a “dynamic tension within assessment between the internal and 
external, between improvement and accoimtability, between formative and 
summative uses, and between those doing it and those who need to know” (p. 
157). 



Research critique 



Since the mid-1980s several studies describing the variety of state and 
regional accrediting associations’ assessment policies and practices have been 
conducted. This research extends those efforts in several substantive ways. First, 
the ACT study (1995) was the only national study of assessment policies and 
practices to include the six regional accrediting associations. While the ACT stir- 
vey was sent to the six associations, only four responded (Steele and Lutz, 1 995). 
It is not clear which four. Moreover, the report does not include information 
about what the association assessment policies were and how they evolved over 
time. Using a single conceptual template for analyzing original documents from 
each of the six accredhii^ associations, this report describes the associations’ 
commitments to assessment for in^rovement of learning and teaching, including 
expectations and requirements for the kinds of outcomes measures to be consid- 
ered, and processes used in the institutional approaches to assessment (Appendix 
B). 



Framework needed 



This research extends what is currently known about state assessment 
policies by constructing a policy fimnework for analyzing original policy docu- 
ments for each of the 50 states. Use of this conceptual framework makes it pos- 
sible to compare state policies from a common perspective. The studies cited 
earlier have relied upon survey responses from the states and have taken the form 
of descriptions of state policies from each state perspective without a common 
framework. The lack of framework has in^ded cross-state comparison. Prior 
research reports have “the flavor of each state’s response” (Boyer, et aL, 1987), 
emerging patterns (EweU et al., 1990), and a broader coUective picture of coUe- 
giate attainment (NCHEMS, 1996), but have not afforded a consistent state-by- 
state analysis. By focusing upon the policy context, policy type, policy stage, and 
outcomes as a research fitimework this research provides a model for the system- 
atic coUection, analysis, and dissemination of state policy information, and fecili- 
tates cross-state con^arisons. 
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Finally this policy analytic approach to the research makes it possible to 
analyze whether and how regional accreditation and state policies and practices 
converge in the states, and show the interrelationships of policies established by 
the state and by the accreditation associations. 

FINDINGS — STATES & ACCREDITATION ASSOCIATIONS 

This phase of the research gathered, analyzed and is now reporting infor- 
mation that considers the variety of state and regional accreditation assessment 
policies and practices and shows how they affect the inqjrovement of institutional 
climate, student learning, and performance. The present status of assessment poli- 
cies and practices in each of the fifty states and the sbc regional accreditation 
associations is reported in this section. Detailed analyses of the policies of the 50 
states and six regional accreditation agencies are presented in Appendbc A and B. 
These analyses have been shared with state and accreditation agency administra- 
tors to verify the accuracy of interpretation. Feedback fi"om these sources, with 
few exceptions, supported the accuracy of analysis and in some cases clarified and 
augmented the interpretation. 

STATE ASSESSMENT POLICIES AND PRACTICES 

In order to make a conqirehensive report on the present status of state 
assessment policies and practices, documents describing the assessment practices 
and policies of each of the 50 states were requested, gathered, analyzed, and or- 
ganized. Appendix A presents an analysis of each of the states. 



Policy analysis 



A review of the substantial amount of information received fi"om the states 
regar ding their various assessment policies and practices led to the development 
of the conceptual fi-amework to fiicilitate an analysis for each state . This fi-ame- 
work also permits a con^iarative analysis of policies across states so commonalties, 
differences, trends, and patterns could be discerned. This section offers an expla- 
nation of how and why this fi'amework was devised. 

According to Palumbo (1988), “policy is the output of the policy-making 
system. It is the cumulative effect of all of the actions, decisions, and behaviors of 
the millions of people who make and inqjlement public policy” (p. 17). This re- 
search conceptualizes public policy as government activity that takes place over 
time rather than as a single event, decision, or outcome (Palumbo, 1988; Heclo, 
1973). 

The focus of this study is assessment policy in public postsecondary edu- 
cation. Assessment has clearly become a state government activity since it has 
taken the form of legislation and guidelines issued by state-level executive agen- 
cies (e.g.. State Education Department or Higher Education Coordinating Board). 
For the purposes of this analysis, any assessment activity initiated by a state legis- 
lature, state (higher) education executive agency, or state college/university sys- 
tem governing or coordinating board is considered public policy. In a handful of 
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states, there is no assessment activity at any of these levels. No policy is, how- 
ever, in fiict, a policy. It is a policy decision on the part of these states, not to act. 

The fiamework’s broadest function is to proNide a picture of the inputs, 
processes, outcomes, and in^acts (Worthen and Sanders, 1987) of each state or 
system’s assessment policy. Within these overarching categories, however, the 
fiamework needs to answer several specific questions. The first specific question 
is: What is the policy context? For the purposes of our fiamework, the policy 
context consists of three elements: historical inputs, political inputs, and policy 
description. 



The policy context 



Historical inputs . Historical inputs address the perceived need(s) for as- 
sessment, if any, in a state, and prior policies, if any, which address that need. 

Political inputs . Political inputs include a description of the original legis- 
lation, as well as any~ current legislation. 

Policy description . According to Dubnick and Bardes (1983), there are 
six ways to describe a policy: ( 1 ) intentional - what is intended by the policy? (2) 
fimctional - what actually h^pened with this policy? (3) population-focused - 
who is affected by the policy? (4) developmental - how does the policy fit with 
what has come before? (5) programmatic - what programs will be created to 
carry out the policy? and (6) conqiarative - how does the policy compare with 
other policies? The policy description, adapted sli ght ly from this one, attenqjts to 
capture the first four dimensions in the Policy Context section, the programmatic 
dimension in the Programs/Positions section, and the comparative dimension in 
the narrative that features the overall findings of our research. 



Historical inputs 
Political inputs 
Policy description 



The policy type 



regulatory 
reforming 
quality assurance 
accountability 



The second question to answer is: What is the policy type? The most 
prevalent policy typology was established by Theodore Lowi (1972), who con- 
cluded that there are three basic types of policy: distributive, redistributive, and 
regulatory. Almo nd and Powell’s ( 1 966) typology categorizes policies as allocative, 
extractive, control, or symbolic. Richard Rose (1976) classified policies as static, 
cyclical, linear, or discontinuous. Each of these typologies informed the creation 
of our own policy typology, which was designed to accommodate the variety of 
state-level assessment policies as described in the state docmnents. 

1 . Regulatory - the policy is designed to encourage/ensure compliance with regu- 
lations; resources may be distributed, in part, based on successful conq)liance. 
This differs somewhat firom Lowi’s definition of a regulatory policy, which 
calls for a choice between “who will be indulged and who [will be] deprived.” 



(Lovri, 1964) 

2. Reforming - the policy is designed to encourage/ensure reform of some type. 

3. Quality assurance - the policy is designed to assure quality. 

4. Accoimtability — the policy is designed to make institutions accountable to 
some hi gh er authority, typically the governor and state legislature. 
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The policy stage 



The third question we address is: What is the poUcy stage? Palumbo de- 
scribes five stages in his policy cycle: “first, an issue gets placed onto the policy- 
making agenda, which means it becomes a problem that is dealt with by a govern- 
mental agency, such as a legislature, court, or administrative agency; second, the 
issue is discussed, defined, and a decision is made whether to take action with 
regard to that issue - this is the policy formation stage; third, the action or deci- 
sion is given to an administrative agency to be implemented; fourth, the actions 
taken by the administrative agencies are evaluated to determine what impact they 
have on the intended audiences and clientele; and fifth, policies may be terminated 
if they lose poUtical support, are found not to be achieving their goals, are too 
costly, or for some other reasons. In addition, there are sub-loops running from 
implementation and evaluation to formulation because poUcies often are adjusted 
based on knowledge about their actual impact and shortcomings” (Palumbo, 1988, 



Another system of stages was developed by Steele and Lutz (1995), which 
was in turn, derived from McClain, Krueger, and Kongas (1989). Steele and Lutz 
rates policy on a scale from 0 to 4. A score of 0 meant the state had “no clear 
commitment or mandate to initiate an assessment program”; 1 meant the state was 



in the planning/startup stage; 2 indicated the state was implemen^g an assess- 
ment program; 3 meant the state had reached the stage of utilization/acceptance 
of assessment and its results; and 4 meant the state was committed to assessment, 
“reflecting integration of assessment into deciaon making and changes processes. 
Anderson and his colleagues (1984) established stages similar to Palumbo’s. For 
the purposes of our framework, we used the foUowing six stages estabUshed by 



Anderson et al. (1984). 



6 stages selected 



1 Problem formation - relief is sought from a situation that produces a human 
need, deprivation, or dissatisfaction. 

2. PoUcy agenda - problems, among many, that receive the government’s senous 
attention. 

3 PoUcy formulation - development of pertinent and acceptable proposed courses 

of action for dealing with pubUc problems. 

4. PoUcy adoption - development of support for a specific proposal such that the 

poUcy is legitimized or authorized. ^ 

5 . PoUcy implementation - appUcation of the poUcy by the government’s bureau- 
cratic machinery to the problem. 

6. PoUcy evaluation - attempt by the government to determine whether or not the 
poUcy has been eflFective. 



problem formation 
policy agenda 
policy formulation 
policy adoption 
policy implementation 
policy evaluation 
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Our analyses also includes the following inportant policy relevant infor- 
mation for each state: 

• recommended or mandated guidelines for caucuses; 

• programs and/or staff positions created at state and/or institutional level to 
work with assessment; 

• list of indicators/outcomes measured; 

• names of assessment instruments mandated or recommended; 

• specific language pertaining to teaching and learning elements within the poli- 
cies and procedures; 

• requirements for public reporting; 

• state and institutional budgets for assessment; 

• regional accreditation association afSliation; 

• relationship between state and regional accreditation association; 

• relationship with discqjlinaiy accreditation associations; 

• presence, or lack, of statewide database^ ; and 

• focus on technology. 



FINDINGS FROM STATES 

A conq)lete detailed analysis for each of the 50 states is found in Appen- 
dix A. Each state’s original assessment initiative is listed in Table 2 along with the 
year it was enacted. New Jersey and Teimessee led the way with their initiatives 
in the late 1970s, but it took another 10 years for a majority of states to inq>le- 
ment a policy. Nearly a fifth of the states did not implement a policy until the 
1990s. Four states (Delaware, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Vermont) have no 
assessment initiatives at the state or system level 



Table 2 



Name of Ori; 


ginal State Assessment Policy and Year Initiated 


State 


Original Initiative 


Year of Original Initiative 


Alabama 


Statewide Policy on Institutional Effectiveness 
and Assessment of Student Learning Outcomes 


1988 


Alaska 


Educational Effectiveness Policy 


1996 


Arizona 


Regents’ Annual Report 


1987 


Arkansas 


Act 98 


1989 


California 


Higher Education Assessment Act 


1990 


Colorado 


Higher Education Accountability Program Act 


1985 


Connecticut 


Strategic Plan 


1988 


Delaware 


none 


none 


Florida 


College-level Academic Skills Test (CLAST) 


1982 



^This information was provided by Russell (1995) Advances in Statewide Higher Education 
Data Systems. 
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Georgia 


Planning Policy 


1989 


Hawaii 


Executive E5.210 


1989 


Idaho 


Governing Policies and Procedures on 
Outcomes Assessment 


1988 


Illinois 


Recommendations of the Committee on the 
Study of Undergraduate Education 


1986 


Indiana 


State-level performance objectives 


1984 


Iowa 


Regents Policy on Student Outcomes Assessment 


1991 


Kansas 


Assessment Policy 


1988 


Kentucky 


Accountability Enhancement Program 


1992 


Louisiana 


Act 237 


1993 


Maine 


Planning Goals 


1986 


Maryland 


Reorganization of Maryland Higher Education Act 


1988 


Massachmetts 


Performance Measurement System 


1997 


Michigan 


none 


none 


Minnesota 


Postsecondaiy Quality Assessment 


1987 


Mississippi 


Trustees’ Policies and Bylaws 


n/a 


Missouri 


Value-Added Assessment Program (NE MO St. U.) 


early 1980s 


Montana 


Proficiency Admission Requirements and 
Developmental Education 


n/a 


Nebraska 


Program Review 


1994 


Nevada 


Regents' Assessment Policy 


1989 


New Hampshire 


none 


none 


New Jersey 


Basic Skills Assessment Program (BASP) 


1977 


New Mexico 


Strategic Plan and Report Card 


1990 


New York 


Commissioner's Regulations 


n/a 


North Carolina 


Assessment Reports 


1989 


North Dakota 


Strategic Plan 


1996 


Ohio 


State Bill 140 


1989 


Oklahoma 


Regents Policy 


1991 


Oregon 


Oregon Assessment Model 


1993 


Pennsylvania 


none 


none 


Rhode Island 


Board of Governors’ Policy on Quality in 
Higher Education, Program, and 
Institutional Review Processes 


1986 


South Carolina 


Act 629 


1988 


South Dakota 


Assessment Policy 


1984 


Tennessee 


Performance Funding 


1979 


Texas 


Texas Academic Skills Program (TASP) 


1987 


Utah 


HB 37 Assessment Policy 


1992 


Vermont 


none 


none 


Virginia 


Assessment Program 


1986 


Washington 


Assessment Policy 


1989 


West Virginia 


Assessment Policy 


1987 


Wisconsin 


Accountability Policy 


1993 


V^oming 


n/a 


n/a 



n/a indicates information currently unavailable 



ERIC 
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The policy context section of each state’s analysis includes a description 
of the original, as well as any updating legislation (see Appendix A). In some 
cases the focus and nature of a state’s assessment policies and practices have 
evolved since their initiation. The current policy type and stage for each state is 
presented in Table 3. Approximately half of the states have policies designed to 
both ensure quality and make institutions accoimtable to a higher authority, be it 
governor, state legislature, or the coordinating or governing board. Nine states 
have policies which focus exclusively on quality assurance; five enq)hasize ac- 
coimtability. We categorized one state each as a combination of accountability/ 
reforming (Indiana), quality assurance/regulatory (New Mexico), and quality as- 
surance/distributive (North Carolina). 

The states are in different stages with regard to their assessment initia- 
tives as Table 3 illustrates. Nearly half are in the process of in^lementing their 
policy; one-fifth are evaluating and reformulating their course of action. Colo- 
rado is formulating a new course of action having instituted a new statute in 
1995. Tennessee is in a constant cycle of ongoing implementation and evaluation. 
Ohio is in^lementing its policy at the two-year level, while formulating its course 
of action for the four-year institutions. 



Table 3 

Current State Assessment Policy Type and Stage 



State 


Carrent Policy Type 


Current Policy Stage 


Alabama 


accountability; quality assurance 


implementation (of Act 96-577) 


Alaska 


quality assurance 


implementation 


Arizona 


accountability; regulatory 


implementation 


Arkansas 


n/a 


n/a 


California 


accountability; quality assurance 


implementation 


Colorado 


accountability, regulatory, 
quality assurance 


formulation (of performance iimding policy) 


Connecticut 


quality assurance 


implementation 


Delaware 


none 


none 


Florida 


accountability; regulatory; 
quality assurance 


evaluation and reformulation 


Georgia 


quality assurance 


implementation 


Hawaii 


accountability; quality assurance 


implementation 


Idaho 


quality assurance 


evaluation and reformulation 


Illinois 


quality assurance 


evaluation and reformulation 


Indiana 


accountability; reforming 


evaluation and reformulation 


Iowa 


quality assurance 


implementation 


Kansas 


accountability; quality assurance 


evaluation 


Kentucky 


accountability regulatory, 
quality assurance 


implementation 


Louisiana 


accountability, quality assurance 


implementation 


Maine 


none 


none 
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Maryland 


accountability; quality assurance 


implementation 


Massachusetts 


accountability; quality assurance 


implementation 


Michigan 


none 


none 


Minnesota 


accountability; regulatory 


adoption 


Mississippi 


accountability 


implementation 


Missouri 


accountability; regulatory; 
quality assurance 


evaluation and reformulation 


Montana 


accountability; quality assurance 


implementation 


Nebraska 


accountability; quality assurance 


evaluation and reformulation 


Nevada 


quality assurance 


evaluation and reformulation 


New Hampshire 


none 


none 


New Jersey 


accountability 


implementation 


New Mexico 


quality assurance 


implementation 


New York 


quality assurance 


implementation 


North Carolina 


quality assurance 


evaluation and reformulation 


North Dakota 


accountability 


implementation 


Ohio 


accountability; regulatory; 
quality assurance 


implementation; formulation (of performance 
indicators for four*year institutions) 


Oklahoma 


accountability; quality assurance 


evaluation and reformulation 


Oregon 


accountability; quality assurance 


implementation 


Pennsylvania 


none 


none 


Rhode Island 


accountability; quality assurance 


implementation 


South Carolina 


accountability; regulatory; 
quality assurance 


implementation; adoption (of 100% 
performance funding policy) 


South Dakota 


accountability; quality assurance 


implementation 


Tennessee 


accountability; regulatory, 
quality assurance 


ongoing implementation and evaluation 


Texas 


accountability; quality assurance 


implementation 


Utah 


accountability; quality assurance 


evaluation and reformulation 


Vermont 


none 


none 


Wginia 


accountability; quality assurance 


evaluation and reformulation 


Washington 


accountability; quality assurance 


evaluation and reformulation 


West Wginia 


quality assurance 


implementation 


Wisconsin 


accountability; quality assurance 


implementation 


Vfyoming 


n/a 


n/a 



n/a indicates information currently unavailable 



Measurement use 



Whether states mandate common instruments for assessment and mandate 
common indicators and/or outcomes across their institutions is captured in Table 
4. Cmrently, eight states (Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas) indicate their use of common instruments to 
measure outcomes and Colorado is currently considering use of common instru- 
ments. Kentucky and Missouri use common instruments (NTE and Praxis II) to 
assess the preparedness of their K-12 teacher candidates. Florida, Georgia, North 
and South Carolina and Texas have constructed their own instruments, vdiile Ten- 
nessee uses a commercially-developed product. 
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Seventeen states expect common indicators and/or outcomes to be meas- 
ured across their institutions; five states have a mix of common and varied indica- 
tors and outcomes. Twelve states submitted that their institutions used varied 
indicators and outcomes. Ten states made no mention of indicators or outcomes. 

Table 4 

State Assessment Instruments and Indicators/Outcomes 



State 


Instruments of Assessment 
Mandated as Common 


Assessment Indicators/Outcomes 


Alabama 


none 


vary by institution 


Alaska 


none 


none 


Arizona 


none 


common 


Arkansas 


n/a 


n/a 


California 


none 


common 


Colorado 


under consideration 


under consideration 


Connecticut 


none 


none 


Delaware 


none 


none 


Florida 


CLAST; entry-level placement tests; 
survq^ 


one common set for four-year 
institutions; another common set 
for two-year institutions 


Georgia 


Regents’ Exam; Comprehensive 
Performance Exam 


vary by institution and 
institutional type 


Hawaii 


none 


common 


Idaho 


none 


common 


Illinois 


none 


vary institution 


Indiana 


none 


common 


Iowa 


none 


vary by institution 


Kansas 


none 


vary by program and by institution 


Kentucky 


Praxis 11 for teacher education 


common 


Louisiana 


none 


vary by institution 


Maine 


none 


vary by institution 


Maryland 


none 


common 


Massachusetts 


none 


none 


Michigan 


none 


none 


Minnesota 


none 


one common set for each system 


Mississippi 


none 


none 


Missouri 


NTE and C-Base for teacher education 


some common; some varied 


Montana 


none 


n/a 


Nebraska 


none 


common 


Nevada 


none 


vary institution 


New Hampshire 


none 


vary institution 


New Jersey 


none 


common 


New Mexico 


none 


common 


New York 


none 


common 


North Carolina 


survey 


some common; some varied 


North Dakota 


none 


none 


Ohio 


none 


common for two-year institutions 
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Oklahoma 


ncHie 


some common; some varied 


Oregon 


none 


common 


Pennsylvania 


none 


none 


Rhode Island 


none 


common 


South Carolina 


surv^ 


common 


South Dakota 


none 


vary by institution 


Tennessee 


ACT-COMP or C-BASE 


common 


Texas 


TASP 


n/a 


Utah 


none 


some common; some varied 


Vermont 


none 


none 


Virginia 


none 


vary by program and by institution 


Washington 


none 


vary by institution 


West Virginia 


none 


vary by institution 


Wisconsin 


none 


some common; some varied 


Wyoming 


n/a 


n/a 



n/a indicates information currently unavailable 



Authority/agency 



Whether the state’s assessment initiatives were guided by legislative or 
other means and the type of state higher education agency is illustrated in Table 5 . 
Twelve of the states have statutes, meaning that their assessment initiative is for 
the most part guided by legislative means, usually a bill is passed by the state 
legislature that directs an executive board or agency to establish a policy. Twenty- 
one states have policies, indicating that assessment is for the most part gtiided by 
non-legislative means, usually an executive policy promulgated by a state higher 
education governing bx)ard or agency. Eight states had both statutes and policies 
shaping their assessment initiatives. Five states have no state-level assessment 
activity. 

State structure type or authority of the governance structure (McGuinness, 
Epper, & Arredondo, 1994) illustrated in Table 5 demonstrates that 21 states are 
governed by coordinating/regulatory boards, 2 1 by consolidated governing boards, 
six by p lanning agencies, and four by coordinating advisory boards. 



Table 5 

Assessment Activity Type and Authority of State Agency 



State 


Policy, Statute or Combination 


Anthority of State Agency 


Alabama 


policy 


coordinating/regulatory 


Alaska 


policy 


consolidated governing 


Arizona 


combination 


consolidated governing 


Arkansas 


n/a 


coOTdinating/regulatory 


California 


statute 


coordinating/advisory 


Colorado 


statute 


coordinating/regulatory 


Connecticut 


statute 


coordinating/regulatory 


Delaware 


none 


planning 


Florida 


statute 


consolidated governing 
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Georgia 


policy 


consolidated governing 


Hawaii 


policy 


consolidated governing 


Idaho 


policy 


consolidated governing 


Illinois 


policy 


coordinating/regulatory 


Indiana 


statute 


coordinating/regulatory 


Iowa 


policy 


consolidated governing 


Kansas 


policy 


consolidated governing 


.JCentucky 


statute 


coOTdinating/regulatory 


Louisiana 


Statute 


coordinating/regulatory 


Maine 


policy 


consolidated governing 


Maryland 


statute 


coordinating/regulatory 


Massachusetts 


combination 


coordinating/regulatory 


Michigan 


none 


planning 


Minnesota 


statute 


coordinating/advisory 


Mississippi 


policy 


consolidated governing 


Missouri 


combination 


coordinating/regulatory 


Montana 


policy 


omsolidated governing 


Nebraska 


statute 


coordinating/regulatory 


Nevada 


policy 


consolidated governing 


New Hampshire 


none 


planning 


New Jers^ 


combination 


coordinating/regulatory 


New Mexico 


combination 


coordinating/advisory 


New York 


policy 


coordinating/regulatory 


North Carolina 


statute 


consolidated governing 


North Dakota 


policy 


consolidated governing 


Ohio 


combination 


coordinating/regulatory 


OklahcHna 


policy 


coordinating/regulatory 


Oregon 


policy 


planning 


Pennsylvania 


none 


coordinating/advisory 


Rhode Island 


policy 


consolidated governing 


South Carolina 


statute 


coordinating/regulatory 


South Dakota 


policy 


consolidated governing 


Tennessee 


statute 


co(M'dinating/regulatory 


Texas 


combination 


coordinating/regulatory 


Utah 


statute 


consolidated governing 


Vermont 


none 


planning 


Wginia 


combination 


coordinating/regulatory 


Washington 


policy 


coordinating/regulatory 


West Virginia 


combination 


consolidated governing 


Wisconsin 


policy 


consolidated governing 


>\^oming 


n/a 


consolidated governing 



n/a indicates information currently unavailable 
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Each state’s pattern of sharing information with its public and its ability to 
gather, organize, and analyze information from each of its institutions via a state- 
computerized database is portrayed the information contained in Table 6. Twenty- 
three of the states require annual, five biennial, and one triennial reporting of as- 
sessment findings. In three states public reporting is volimtary (Coimecticut, Min- 
nesota, and Rhode Island); in two it is cyclical. California indicates it uses sys- 
temic reporting. 

State-level governing and coordinating boards have been coUectii^ higher 
education data since their inception. The development of institutional and statewide 
con^uterized data systems has frcilitated the sharing and comparing of data from 
mult^le institutions. Table 6 contains data gathered by Russell ( 1 995) which char- 
acterizes the higher education data systems in each state. As indicated, more than 
half of the states have con 5 )rehensive statewide databases co ntaining student records 
from four-year and two-year public institutions. Only five states indicate they have 
no multi-institutional database. 



Table 6 

Frequency of Public Reporting and Availability of Database Within State 



State 


Pablic Reporting 


State Database 


Alabama 


voluntary 


1 


Alaska 


annual 


1 


Arizona 


annual 


4 


Arkansas 


annual 


1 


California 


systemic 


1 


Colorado 


annual 


1 


Connecticut 


voluntary 


1 


Delaware 


none 


5 


Florida 


annual 


3 


Georgia 


annual 


1 


Hawaii 


annual 


1 


Idaho 


annual 


1 


Illinois 


voluntary 


1 


Indiana 


biomial 


1 


Iowa 


annual 


5 


Kansas 


none 


5 


Kentucky 


annual 


1 


Louisiana 


annual 


1 


Maine 


periodic 


1 


Maryland 


aimual 


1 


Massachusetts 


aimual 


n/a 


Michigan 


none 


5 


Minnesota 


voluntary 


1 


Mississippi 


none 


2 


Missouri 


aimual 


1 
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Montana 


none 


5 


Nebraska 


annual 


5 


Nevada 


none 


1 


New liampshire 


ncme 


1 


New Jersey 


annual 


1 


New Mexico 


annual 


1 


New Ywk 


cyclical 


3 


North Carolina 


cyclical 


1 


North Dakota 


cyclical 


1 


Ohio 


annual 


1 


Oklahoma 


annual 


1 


Oregon 


annual 


2 


Pennsylvania 


none 


4 


Rhode Island 


voluntary 


5 


South Carolina 


annual 


1 


South Dakota 


annual 


2 


Tennessee 


annual 


1 


Texas 


annual 


1 


Utah 


biennial 


1 


Vermont 


none 


2 


Virginia 


biennial 


1 


Washington 


annual 


2 


West \^rginia 


periodic 


1 


>\^sconsin 


triennial 


1 


>^oming 


n/a 


n/a 



1= comprehensive statewide database at the SHEEO level 

2= non-comprdiensive statewide database at the SHEEO level 

3= multi-institutional database, not at SHEEO level 

4= limited multi-institutional database 

5= no multi-institutional database (Russell, 1995) 

n/a indicates information currently unavailable 



Funding incentives 



Funding for assessment activities appears to re main the p rimar y responsi- 
bility of the individual institutions. A majority of the policy documents give no 
indication of the availability of state funding support or use of funding as an 
incentive for institutional assessment activities. (See Table 7). Noteworthy ex- 
ceptions include Missouri, where the 1997 F unding For Results Program ear- 
marked as incentive fimding $2 million for two-year and $10.6 million for four- 
year institutions. In Tennessee $25-30 million is awarded each year through the 
Performance Funding Policy. Ohio recently allocated $1.5 million to two-year 
institutions as part of its performance funding policy. 
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Table 7 



State Financial Incentives and Consequences Tied to Assessment 



State 


Financial Incentives and Consequences 


Alabama 


Institutions pay for assessment activities through regular appropriations 


Alaska 


Funding for assessment is included in 1996 budget request 


Arizona 


n/a 


Arkansas 


n/a 


California 


State constitution requires the state to reimburse local agencies and school 
districts for costs incurred by state-mandated activities (e.g., assessment) 


Colorado 


The state is currently determining what percentage of appropriations will be 
linked to performance indicators 


Connecticut 


n/a 


Delaware 


n/a 


Florida 


n/a 


Georgia 


Regents’ policy says that each institution shall link its major budget alloca 
tions and other major academic and administrative decisions to its planning 
and assessment process 


Hawaii 


n/a 


Idaho 


first-year assessment planning costs were borne by institutions 


Illinois 


Total reinvestment of fimds under Priorities, Quality, and Productivity (PQP) 
initiative was $153.6 million; $27.5 million of this was designated for 
improvement of undergraduate education 


Indiana 


n/a 


Iowa 


n/a 


Kansas 


n/a 


Kentucky 


n/a 


Louisiana 


n/a 


Maine 


some fimds were appropriated by the \^ce Chancellor for Academic Affairs 
in 1988, 1989, and 1990 


Maryland 


n/a 


Massachusetts 


n/a 


Michigan 


n/a 


Minnesota 


The legislature placed $5,000,000 in the performance incentive accounts for 
both systems, for a total of $10,000,000 


Mississippi 


n/a 


Missouri 


For 1997 Funding for Results (FFR), $2 million went to two-year institu 
tions and $10.6 million went to four-year institutions 


Montana 


n/a 


Nebraska 


n/a 


Nevada 


n/a 


New Hampshire 


n/a 


New Jersey 


n/a 


New Mexico 


n/a 


New York 


n/a 


North Carolina 


n/a 


North Dakota 


n/a 


Ohio 


In 1996, the Regents allocated $1.5 million to two-year institutions as part 
of its performance funding policy 
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Oklahoma 


Each instituti(Hi is permitted to charge a fee for the purpose of conduct 
ing institutional and programmatic assessment. This fee can be no 
more than one dollar per credit hour 


Oregon 


State has used ‘^all amounts of incentive funds ($200,000/biennium) 
to urge campuses to participate in collaborative assessment projects.” 


Pennsylvania 


n/a 


Puerto Rico 


n/a 


Rhode Island 


n/a 


South Carolina 


Not clear what percentage of appropriations formula is determined by 
performance indicators for 1997 and 1998, but the formula will be 
100% indicator-driven by 1999 


Tennessee 


$25 to $30 million is awarded each year through the Performance 
Funding Policy 


Texas 


n/a 


Utah 


n/a 


Vermont 


n/a 


Wginia 


An average of $ 12 per student was appropriated to institutions for 
assessment 


Washington 


State funding for assessment has been available since the 1989-91 
biennium when $400,000 was given for assessment activities at each of 
the six four-year institutions and to the State Board of Community 
Colleges. In 1990 supplemental funds of $60,000 per institution was 
given to the 27 community colleges. Total hmding levels for public 
four-year institutions, community colleges and technical institutions 
have remained relatively constant for each successive biennium budget. 
The Community Colleges and Technical System Governing Board has 
funding to coordinate assessment activities, while the Higher Education 
Coordinating Board does not. 


West Virginia 


“West Wginia governing boards have allocated approximately $15,000 
annually for state-wide assessment programs and materials. However, 
the primary responsibility for funding assessment has been borne by the 
campuses.” 


Wisconsin 


n/a 


>\^oming 


n/a 



n/a^infonnation currently not applicable 



DISCUSSION OF STATE FINDINGS 



Three themes 



implications 
relationships 
use of incentives 



This section will discuss three themes emanating from the patterns and 
trends captured in our data: 

• the extent and inq)lications of state use of common assessment practices; 

• the relationships between state assessment policies and governance structures; 

• the use of incentives and consequences in assessment policies. 
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The extent to which states have been moving toward the use of common 
indicators and common instruments has been examined previously (ACT, 1995; 
NCHEMS, 1 996). Our analysis of the state documents for the most part confirms 
what these previous studies found: that 17 states currently have common indica- 
tors and that eight states use common instruments. Whether this constitutes a 
genuine trend toward commonahty, either in terms of indictors or instruments, is a 
judgment call. Indeed, making a statement about trends in state assessment poli- 
cies is difficult because it has only been during the last decade that assessment has 
become an issue at the state level, and spotting a trend over such a relatively short 
period of time is a challenge. 

But if there is a trend toward common indicators and instruments, what 
does it mean? Perhaps for some state legislatures, commonality in expectations 
and measurements is one way to fficilitate conqiarisons across institutions. In New 
Mexico, for exanple, the state legislature passed a law requiring the State Com- 
mission on Higher Education to compile an “annual report card,” consisting of a 
variety of measures taken fi’om all public institutions. The purpose of this “report 
card” was explicitly conqiarative: “The indicators [of performance] are to be pub- 
lished annually in order to draw comparisons among school districts and among 
institutions of higher learning.” (Annual Report Card Act of 1990). 

Institutions, however, have been quick to resist intra-state conqiarison. In 
New Mexico, the report card requirement was dropped because of criticism fi’om 
institutions, which stated that the “diversity of New Mexico’s institutions, mis- 
sions, and students” make such con^iarative tools “unreliable” or “only minimally 
indicative of institutional performance.” Institutions and boards in other states, 
perhaps sensing the comparative potential of common indicators and instruments, 
have asserted their own uniqueness and offered similar arguments against the va- 
lidity of such conqiarisons. 

In California the state Postsecondary Education Commission acknowl- 
edged in its 1996 report that the “breadth and conqilexity of California public 
higher education make the development of measures of performance that are com- 
parable across systems very challenging.” In Georgia the assessment policy allows 
for the feet that assessment procedures may differ fi’om institution to institution. 
Idaho’s Board of Education makes it very clear that assessment “should not be 
used to compare institutions.” In Illinois, the state Board of Higher Education has 
been reluctant to make assessment practices uniform. Instead, the state’s ^proach 
to assessment of students “is to call upon institutions to develop appropriate as- 
sessment programs rather than develop some sort of statewide assessment test or 
common set of indicators.” Iowa, Nevada, and Oklahoma are also among the 
states that recognize diversity of institutions, missions, and students. If; indeed, 
some states are looking at common indicators and instruments as a good way to 
draw comparisons between institutions, there is certainly no shortage of institu- 
tions and boards that have resisted (and, in the case of New Mexico, repealed) the 
use of such tools for conqiarative purposes. 



Trend may assist 
legislatures to 
compare across 
institutions. 



Institutions resist 
application of 
comparative 
instruments. 
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students at entry 
students at exit 
licensing scores 
student satisfaction 
employer satisfaction 



While this study and others (NCHEMS, 1996) have examined the extent 
to which states have begun using co mmo n instruments, this study has also looked 
beyond the commonality of instr uments to the more fundamental question of 
what these common instruments actually measure. In some cases, instruments 
(particularly standardized tests) are used at or near the time of a student’s entry to 
college as opposed to a student’s exit. For exanq)le, Florida’s CLAST was mqjle- 
mented, in part, “to ensure that college students. . .entering the upper division at a 
state university possess basic or- essential skills deemed necessary for success.” 
Florida also adminis ters a common entry-level placement exam to incoming fresh- 
men at two- and four-year institutions. In Texas, the TASP (Texas Academic 
Skills Program) exam is adminstered to entering college freshmen to determine if 
students can read, write, and compute “at levels needed to perform effectively in 
hig her educatioiL” Some states also refer to the use of the SAT or ACT as means 
of assessing students at entry. 

There are a handful of states that use standardized tests as common in- 
struments to measure students’ performance upon exit from college. Tennessee, 
for example, uses the ACT-COMP and/or C-BASE as means of evaluating a 
student’s general education program. South Dakota also uses the ACT-COMP to 
assess the achievement of students in the general education con^nent of the 
baccalaureate curriculum. There also seems to be growing interest in use of com- 
mon standardized instruments in teacher education programs. In Missouri, a state- 
wide administrative rule mandates the use of C-BASE and NTE for admission to 
and exit from teacher education programs. Kentucky uses the scores of teacher 
education program graduates on the muhiple-choice con 5 )onent of all Praxis II 
subject area exams and con^ares their scores to the national averages, as means 
of measuring the preparation of K-12 teachers. 

More broadly speaking, many states use students’ scores on professional 
licensure and certification exams in a variety of areas as instruments of assess- 
ment, though these are not often mandated as common. More often, states turn 
to surveys measuring the satisfection — both of students and their enq)loyers — 
for assessment purposes. If states are moving toward common instruments, then 
it will be interesting to observe whether they choose to measure their students at 
entry, exit, or both. The measurements at entry (like CLAST and TASP) are 
largely a reflection on the quality of elementary and secondary school systems, 
while measurements at exit (Like ACT-COMP and C-BASE) are more of a re- 
flection of the quality of the postsecondary institutions. 

Perhaps colleges and universities will resist atten^ts to impose common 
instruments to measure exit performance of their students for the same reasons 
they resist drawing comparisons across institutions: institutions have different 
missions and different students. For some institutions, common, standardized 
measurements of exit-performance might be invaluable or worse, mislead in g. Fur- 
ther it is easier, at least intuitively, to assess entry rather than exit because stu- 
dents come to college with what is, for the most part, a similar educational back- 
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ground from grades K-12. They do not, however, exit college with the same de- 
gree of similarity. In some states, even the general education core differs dramati- 
cally from institution to institution, not to mention major field of study and elec- 
tive cotirses. Common instruments would fril to account for these differences. 



Role of governance 



The effect of governance structure type on state higher education policy is 
a relatively new and unexplored area. Hearn, Griswold, and Marine ( 1 996) exam- 
ined what role governance structure played in the formulation of state tuition and 
financial aid policy. Hearn and Griswold (1994) looked at the de^ee to which the 
centralization of a state’s governance structiure affected postsecondary policy in- 
novation. Given the significance of assessment as a policy issue in most states, it 
seems reasonable to consider also what inqiact, if any, governance structure type 
has on states’ assessment activities. 

In order to do this, this study first categorized state assessment activities 
in one of three ways: statute, policy, or a combination of both. For the purposes of 
this study, a state is said to have a policy if its assessment activities are, for the 
most part, guided by non-legislative means, usually an executive policy promul- 
gated by a state higher education governing board or agency. A state is said to 
have a statute if its assessment activities are, for the most part, gtiided by legisla- 
tive means, usually a bill passed by the state legislature that directs an executive 
board or agency to establish a policy. A state is said to have a combination if its 
assessment activities are guided by a combination of both policy and statute. Usu- 
ally, a statute is passed and a policy is established to inqjlement the statute, but the 
statute retains its si gnifi cance. 

Based on this categorization, this study found that 12 states had statutes, 
21 states had policies, 8 states had combinations, and 5 states with no state-level 
assessment activity. (Four states did not respx>nd to the request for information.) 
These categories were then juxtaposed with the patterns of state higher education 
governance structure developed by McGuinness, Epper, and Arredondo (1994). 

As Table 5 illustrates, of the 23 states with consolidated governing boards, 
15 had assessment policies, three had assessment statutes, two had combinations, 
and two did not have any state-level assessment activity. (One of these 23 states 
did not respond.) Of the 21 states with coordinating boards with regulatory au- 
thority, six had policies, seven had statutes, five had combinations, and three did 
not respond. Of the six states with coordinating boards with advisory capacity, 
three had statutes, one had a policy, one had a combination, and one did not have 
state-level assessment activity. Finally, of the five states with planning agencies, 
four did not have any state-level assessment activity, and one state had a policy. 



Study finds that 
policies are more 
prevalent than 
statutes as guide 
for assessment 
activities. 



Related to powers 



The relative authority of these boards decreases in this order: governing 
board; coor dinating board with regulatory authority; coordinating board with ad- 
visory capacity; and p lanning agency. (Ibid.) Given this, the juxtaposition of the 
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type of governance structure with the type of assessment activity reveals some 
interesting relationships, which may or may not be cause-and-eflfect. For exam- 
ple, of the 23 states with consolidated governing boards, 15, or 66%, had poli- 
cies. At the other end of the authority spectrum, of five states with planning 
agencies, four, or 80%, had no state-level assessment activity. Intuitively, a plan- 
ning agency has the least authority of the fotn structures proposed by McGuinness 
et al, and thus is the least likely to be engaged in assessment activity. One fixture 
direction of our research will be to examine these relationships. 



Use of incentives 



One of the most compellmg aspects of state-level assessment has been the 
use of financial incentives and consequences as a means of assessment or a means 
of encouraging assessment activity. A 1996 report prepared by the South Caro- 
lina Commission on Higher Education as part of that state’s performance fimding 
movement offered an overview of performance fimding by state. As of July, 1 996, 
five states - Arkansas, Florida, Missouri, Ohio, and Tennessee - had implemented 
performance fimding, and three states - Colorado, Kentucky, and South Carolina 
- were moving quickly in that direction (SCCHE, 1996). In addition to these 
states, our study found that Arizona has a performance fimding system as a result 
of the Budget Reform Act passed by that state’s legislatme in 1993. This law 
requires performance fimding for all state programs, including higher education. 
Minnesota also has two sets of five performance measures, one for the University 
of Minnesota and another for the Minnesota State College and University Sys- 
tem. For each performance measure an institution f ulfills , h will receive $1 mil- 
lion, for a maximum possible total of $5 milli on. At the time of this report, how- 
ever, funds have not been released pending the performance reports fi-om the 
systems. 

Beyond the use of performance funding, fotn states - Oregon, \Trginia, 
Washington, and West \%ginia - have separate budget lines for assessment ac- 
tivities. Oregon provides $200,000 for institutions engaged in “collaborative as- 
sessment.” Virginia gives institutions an average of $12 per student for assess- 
ment purposes, while Washington and West Wginia appropriate a certain amoimt 
of funds aimually. 

Two states - Oklahoma and South Dakota - permit their institutions to 
charge students a fee for assessment activities. In Oklahoma, institutions can 
charge no more than $ 1 per credit hour; in South Dakota, the fee can be no higher 
than $0.25 per credit hour. One state - California - is constitutionally required to 
reimburse institutions for costs inctured while carrying out state-mandated activ- 
ity, of which assessment is an example. 



Four approaches 



Based on these findings, it seems there are at least four types of approaches 
to using financial incentives and consequences across states: (1) states with per- 
formance funding; (2) states with budget lines for assessment activities; (3) states 
that allow institutions to charge fees to students for assessment purposes; and (4) 



Five states use 
incentives for 
performance 
while three move 
in that direction 
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states that reimburse institutions for assessment activities. One of om future re- 
search agendas will be to ascertain why states choose the policy approaches that 
they are currently implementing. 



Some questions 



To this end, another interesting observation we made based on state docu- 
ments is the intersection between the second and third themes of this discussion: 
the relationship between governance structme type and the use of performance 
funding. For exangile, of the 10 states that either currently have performance 
funding measures or are considering adopting such measmes, only two - Arizona 
and Florida - have governing boards. 

Interestingly, the remaining eight states all have regulatory coor dinating 
boards. Do governing boards resist the use of performance funding because they 
see it as an infringement on their authority? Is performance funding, especially 
when mandated by a state legislatme, really an infringement on board authority? 
What is it about coordinating boards with regulatory authority that is conducive 
to performance funding? Do other fectors, such as the political climate and the 
public demand for greater accountability, affect the likelihood of a state to use 
performance funding? All of these questions will inform our construction of the 
survey we will distribute to SHEEOs and other state-level higher education 
policymakers. 



Value of findings 



Perhaps the most inqwrtant observation to make regarding assessment is 
that states define assessment differently based on their own individual assessment 
needs and goals, and these differences in definition result in a variety of policies 
and practices. Given this variety, the overall purpose of this state analysis has been 
three-fold: (1) to introduce and explicate a new policy analysis framework that 
may &cilitate a conparative discussion of state-level assessment policies and prac- 
tices; (2) to provide, in the form of six tables, a concise visual s ummar y of the 
information gathered and discussed in greater detail in the individual state tem- 
plates; and (3) to elucidate three very broad, conq)arative themes this study has 
discovered in its review of state assessment policies and practices. 

The value of this study is its approach. This study “worked backwards” 
and developed the analytical framework and tenq)late based on what we were 
seeing in the state documents. This is in contrast to administering an instr ument 
designed to capture specific, pre-determined dimensions of assessment. Om ini tial 
request for documents relating to assessment policies and practices was open- 
ended and somewhat ambiguous by design, so that states would be inclined to 
send “too much” information rather than “too little.” Once we had this informa- 
tion, however, we could categorize and quantify it as we wanted; we were not tied 
to the pre-existing limits and boundaries of a survey instrument. In the end, we 
believe this approach, while it may have been “messier” and perhaps required 
more work, has enabled us to offer a genuinely con:q)arative summary and analysis 
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of assessment activities at the state level to an audience with diverse interests and 
perspectives on assessment issues. 

Of course, this report is only the be ginning . Based on our findings, and 
the comments and suggestions of those who read this report. Year Two of our 
research will involve a more focused approach to the analysis of state-level as- 
sessment activities. This approach will consist of a survey informed by the data 
already collected and the conclusions already drawn. Ultimately, this research 
will be of use to the various participants in the state policy-making process as 
they continue to work toward a feir, efficient, and valid system of assessment. 

ACCREDITATION ASSOCIATION POLICIES & PRACTICES 



Analysis approach 



Documents describing the assessment practices and policies of the six 
regional accreditation associations were gathered, analyzed, and organized into 
individual analytic finmeworks which can be found in Appendix B. Because the 
primary purpose of this data collection was to discover what policies exist and 
the enqjhases these policies give to improving student learning and achievement, 
the fiameworks provide an overview of the associations’ focus on assessment for 
learning and teaching inq}rovement and highlight the following specific informa- 
tion: 

• specific policies and practices enq)hasizing students, student learning and teach- 
ing; 

• kinds of outcomes measured and processes used; 

• en^hasis on institutional accotmtability, as well as autonomy. 

These policies and practices paint only part of the picture of accrediting 
associations’ efforts to &cilitate institutional effectiveness. In order to gamer as 
broad an tmderstanding as possible of how the accrediting associations have en- 
gaged in inqjroving feculty teaching and student learning, the following informa- 
tion was also included in the fiamework: 

• relationship of association to state higher education department, council or 
coordinating boards; 

• association’s efforts to evaluate its assessment program; 

• materials the association provides to guide its member institutions and associa- 
tion efforts to train accrediting teams; 

• identification of who is involved in assessment at the institution; 

• and, emphases on issues of technology use and development and diversity. 



Assessment forms 



Assessment of student learning and teaching emerged as a focus of the 
accreditation associations between the mid 1980s and early 1990s. The logical 
next question is what form has outcomes assessment taken? According to the 
accreditation associations, how should institutions approach assessing student 
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leammg and teaching effectiveness? What evidence should be gathered; >\iiat means 
are to be used? 

^\^out exception what the associations mandate is documentation of 
institutionally identified outcomes and analysis of those outcomes, as weU as dem- 
onstration of action foUo wing fiom the analysis. But as Table 8 illustrates, specific 
processes are not required, nor is an identified single or set of outcomes. Rather 
some domains and processes are “hi ghlig hted.” 

Table 8 

Regional Association “Highlighted” Outcome Measures 
and Assessment Processes 



Regional Association 


Measures 


Processes 


Middle States Association 


multiple: cognitive abilities, 
information literacy, integration 
and application 


varied - qualitative and 
quantitative 


New England Association 


multiple: cognitive, behavioral, 
and aJEfective learning 


varied - qualitative and 
quantitative 


North Central Association 


multiple: cognitive, behavioral, 
and affective 


varied - direct and 
indirect - qualitative and 
quantitative 


NOTthwest Association 


multiple: problem solving, analysis, 
synthesis, making judgment, 
reasoning, communicating 


varied 


Southern Associaticm 


multiple: major field and general 
education achievement, affective 
development 


varied - qualitative and 
quantitative 


Western Association 


multiple: effective communication, 
quantitative reasoning, mtical 
linking 


varied - qualitative and 
quantitative 



According to North Central Association’s recently revised Criteria Three 
and Four an tqipropriate assessment program is one that ‘Svill document (hs em- 
phasis) proficiency in skills and con^tencies essential for all coUege-educated 
Eidults; completion of an identifiable and coherent imdergraduate level general 
education con^nent; and mastery of the level of knowledge appropriate to the 
degree attained.” It remains up to the institution to define those skills and coiiq)e- 
tencies. NCA provides some greater direction in the 1996 report. Opportunities 
for Improvement, where the association recommends that institutions determine 
the extent to which they contribute to student leammg within three domains: cog- 
nitive, behavioral, and affective. 

WASC cites effective communication, quantitative reasoning, critical think- 
ing and other conq^etencies judged essential by the institutions as possible out- 
comes to be considered. Middle States lists as measures of student achievement 
cognitive abilities, content literacy, conpetence in information management skills 
and value awareness. Clearly some of the associations guide their member institu- 
tions in their conten^Iation of desired learning outcomes, but none has estab- 
lished a mandated list. 



Neither processes 
nor a single set of 
outcomes are 
mandated by any 
of the regional 
associations 
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In terms of process or approach to assessment, the associations’ expecta- 
tions are similarly broad. Assessment is to be ongoing and incremental and longi- 
tudinal muhi-measure studies are thought to produce more meaningful results. 
Use of both qualitative and quantitative approaches is considered inportant. Most 
associations provide a broad list of possible approaches (e.g. alumni and em- 
ployer surveys, course and professor evaluations, student satis&ction invento- 
ries, course completion rates) from which institutions can choose. 

Guidance for the assessment of instructional processes is equally as broad, 
and at best, indirectly addressed. For Middle States teaching is clearly a part of 
the teaching-learning inq)rovement loop used to illustrate the inter-linking of as- 
sessment and institutional iiiq}rovement, and yet only minimal mention is made of 
how instruction is assessed. Faculty peer evaluation is the only approach listed 
among possible methods of determining instructional program quality. 

SACS (1996) states that “methods of instruction must be appropriate for 
the goals of each course and the capabilities of the students... and methods of 
evaluating teaching effectiveness must be varied and may include use of stand- 
ardized tests and con^rehensive examinations, assessment of the performance of 
graduate in advanced programs or enployment” (Criteria for Accreditatioa p. 
30-31). 

WASC’s Task Force on the Role of Accreditation in the Assessment of 
Student Learning and Teaching Effectiveness (1995) captures what may charac- 
terize the ^proach of most of the associations to assessing teaching effective- 
ness. Th^ state the clear need to more meaningfully explore and connect the 
relationship between teaching effectiveness and student learning, while simulta- 
neously acknowledging that this has been an area that has been overlooked and 
understudied. The dearth of attention to assessment of teaching found in the 
association materials may be thus e^q^lained. 

As Table 9 illustrates, those responsible for the canq}us assessment ef- 
forts vary by association, but typicalfy &culty are listed. Support and involve- 
ment of other canqjus constituencies in the assessment effort are left to the dis- 
cretion of each institution. 

Table 9 



Association Expectation for Who Will Conduct Campus Assessment 



Regicmai Association 


Responsibility for Campus Assessment EjGTort 


Middle States Association 


&culty, administrators, students 


New England Association 


individuals and groups responsible for achieving institutional 
purposes 


North Central Association 


feculty with institutional support from governing board, 
president and senior executive ofBcers 


Northwest Association 


Acuity 


Southern Association 


president and appropriate constituent groups 


Western Association 


&culty 
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Elliott (1983) posits that institutions have the right to ejqject four con- 
stants in their relationship with their accreditation associations: clear standards, 
guidance for inprovement, protection from fraudulent and improper practices, 
and preservation of institutional autonomy. All six regional associations either 
implicitly or explicitly acknowledge that the distinct and diverse purposes and 
goals of their member institutions demand equally diverse assessment ^proaches 
and processes. For instance, according to WASC, “member institutions are in the 
best position to define their standards for student leaming,^ teaching, effective- 
ness.” Middle States holds that “it is an institution’s prerogative to determine how 
best to implement assessment.” This commitment to preservation of institutional 
distinctiveness and autonomy provides perhaps the best explanation for why the 
outcomes measured and processes used by die sk regional associations are so 
broadly defined. 



Links to the states 



Stevens and Hamlett (1983) and Bender (1983) have noted that the states 
abrogated their responsibility for gauging institutional effectiveness by either ig- 
noring the issue or passing it to the accrediting associations, raising among other 
questions, what has been the convergence of state and accreditation association 
policies and the resulting influences on assessment practices. In the second half of 
the twentieth century as the states began to take greater interest in and responsi- 
bility for institutional regulation and oversight, an accommodating and often co- 
operative relations!]^ between state agencies and the accrediting associations 
emerged (Bender, 1983). 

An analysis of die accreditation (See Table 10) and state (see Table 11) 
policy documents indicates that over one-third of the states mention a relationship 
with either their regional accrediting and/or disc^linary/professional accrediting 
associations, while four of the regional accrediting associations (MSACS, NCACS, 
NEAS&C, SACS) explicitly mention a relationship with the state higher educa- 
tion agencies in their regions. The relationships range from formal policies direct- 
ing co mmuni cation between the accrediting association and state coordinating 
and governing boards to more informal communication links between state and 
accrediting agency. 



Table 10 

Relationship with State Agencies as Reported by Regional 
Accreditation Associations 



Regional Associatira 


Relationship with State Agency 


Middle States Association 


informal 


New England Association 


formal 


North Central Association 


informal 


Northwest Association 


none apparent 


Southern Association 


formal 


Western Association 


none evident 
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Table 11 



Relationship with Regional Accreditation Association as Reported by States 



State 


Agency 


Relationship with Accreditation Agency 


Alabama 


SACS 


not evident 


Alaska 


NWACS 


Recent NWASC assessment requirement for self-study is 
cited as an influence on Educational Effectiveness Policy. 


Arizona 


NCACS 


not evident 


Arkansas 


NCACS 


not evident 


California 


NWACS 


not evident 


Colorado 


NCACS 


not evident 


Connecticait 


NEACS 


not evident 


Delaware 


MSACS 


not evident 


D.C. 


n/a 


not evident 


Florida 


SACS 


not evident 


Georgia 


SACS 


not evident 


Hawaii 


WACS 


not evident 


Idaho 


NWACS 


not evident 


Illinois 


NCACS 


State Board of Higher Educaticm noted NCACS’ 1989 
request that institutions develop student assessment plan. 
The types of outcomes evidence suggested by NCACS 
closely parallel the BOE’s assessment components. 


Indiana 


NCACS 


not evident 


Iowa 


NCACS 


not evident 


Kansas 


NCACS 


In its most recent NCACS report, the University of Kansas 
system of assessment was described as ^extremely 
sophisticated’’ and “not inexpensive.” 


Kentucky 


SACS 


Assessment activities are complementary to both 
institutional and programmatic accreditations. 


Louisiana 


SACS 


not evident 


Maine 


NEACS 


not evident 


Maryland 


MSACS 


not evident 


Michigan 


NCACS 


not evident 


Minnesota 


NCACS 


not evident 


Mississippi 


SACS 


The Trustees’ policy links assessment with the accreditation 
requirements of the SACS. 


Montana 


NWACS 


not evident 


Nebraska 


NCACS 


The state sees the assessment requirements of NCACS as 
complementary to its own goals of consistency with the state 
Comprehensive Strategic Plan. 


Nevada 


NWACS 


The Regents recognize that the “NWACS is now placing a 
greater emphasis on assessment. The [state] Commission on 
Colleges expects each institution and program to adopt an 
assessment scheme resptmsive to its mission and nee^, and 
the campuses are responding.” 


New Hampshire 


NEACS 


not evident 


New Jersey 


MSACS 


not evident 


New Mexico 


NCACS 


Current unwritten policy is to encourage progress at the 
institutional level in assessment of student learning and 
institutional performance, supporting NCACS’ accreditation 
requirements. ^ q 
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New York 


MSACS 


‘The Department is also moving toward a closer working 
relationship with the [MSACS]... as a means of assuring 
consistency in standards as well as efficiencies in staff time 
and cost.’’ 


North Carolina 


SACS 


not evident 


North Dakota 


NCACS 


The State BOB policy requiring institutions to assess student 
achievement in light of institutional mission “is interpreted to 
minimally be the assessment required by the NCACS.” 


Ohio 


NCACS 


A connection between assessment of student learning 
outcomes and the assessment of accreditation has been drawn 
by the BOR. 


Oklahoma 


NCACS 


The Regents acknowledge the NCACS’ expectation that “all 
institutions are expected to assess the achievements of their 
students...” 


Oregon 


NWACS 


not evident 


Pennsylvania 


MSACS 


not evident 


Puerto Rico 


MSACS 


not evident 


Rhode Island 


NEACS 


The Board of Governors’ policy allows institutions to 
substitute accrediting reports for program reviews, and 
requires institutions to submit accrediting reports as part of 
their larger institutional quality reports. 


South Carolina 


SACS 


Accreditation of degree-granting programs is one of the 
performance indicators. 


South Dakota 


NCACS 


Policy 2: 1 1 links the state requirement closely to the 
accreditation requirement for outcomes assessment of the 
NCACS. 


Tennessee 


SACS 


One of the performance indicators calls for institutions “to 
achieve and maintain program accreditation.” 


Texas 


SACS 


not evident 


Utah 


NWACS 


Regional and professional/disciplinary accreditation 
processes are “essential to maintaining quality.” 


Vermont 


NEACS 


not evident 


Virginia 


SACS 


not evident 


Washington 


NWACS 


not evident 


West Virginia 


NCACS 


not evident 


Wisconsin 


NCACS 


The Academic Quality Program (AQP), in particular, was 
designed “with special emphasis on meeting the NCACS 
accreditation guidelines for assessment.” 


>\^oming 


NCACS 


not evident 



influences visible 



SACS has a written policy regarding the participation of representatives 
of governing, coor dinating , and other state agencies on college visiting commit- 
tees. The policy statement indicates that SACS will provide the relevant docu- 
ments concerning the institutional self-study, the visiting committee’s report, and 
each institution’s response to their accreditation visit with their state agency. De- 
partments of higher education in states within the New England Association of 
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Schools and Colleges region are notified annually of institutions being evaluated 
by the commission and often a staff member of the department accon^anies the 
accreditation team as an observer. 

MSACS has participated in informal discussions \vith the Pennsylvania 
State System of Higher Education and with New Jersey’s Excellence and Ac- 
coimtability Committee. NCACS maintains regular communications and discus- 
sions with officers of state governing and coordinating boards in its region. Inter- 
estingly, of the six regional associations NCACS has gone to the greatest lengths 
to understand the potential, and pursue opportvmities for connections with state 
policymakers. In 1990 and 1996 NCACS surveyed the state higher education 
agencies of the 19 states in its region, asking states about their expectations for 
assessment and how much the states knew of NCACS’s initiative to assess stu- 
dent academic achievement. The 1996 report. State Agency Expectations for 
Assessment in the North Central Region: A Follow-up on the 1990 Survey, made 
the following observations: 

• North Central’s assessment initiative has had significant intact in terms of 
informing and accelerating a number of state assessment efforts; 

• States would like to see greater communication and collaboration between 
themselves and North Central to enhance institutional assessment efforts via 
information sharing and training opportunities; 

• And, a joint cataloging of NCACS and state assessment erqrectations would be 
helpful to the association, state agencies, and institutions. 

The Oklahoma and Ohio Boards of Regents acknowledge that North Cen- 
tral’s e^qrectations for assessment have influenced their state policies. Illinois’ 
and South Dakota’s assessment policy components closely parallel those ofNorth 
Central. In Wisconsin the AQP was designed as a means of meeting the associa- 
tion’s guidelines for assessment. 

The patterns found in the North Central region can be found elsewhere. 
Mississippi, which is a SACS constituency, e:q)licitly states that its trustees clearly 
linked their assessment policies and practices with the SACS requirements. The 
development of Alaska’s Educational Effectiveness Policy and Nevada’s assess- 
ment practices are partially attributed to Northwest Association of Schools and 
Colleges’ self-study assessment requirements. 

A pattern of interdependence and mutual influence between some state 
and regional accreditation associations is evident. The actual strength and nature 
of the influence are diffi cult to fully discern at this stage of the research, but the 
connections suggest future direction for the next stages of this project. The states 
need to be explicitly asked how and in what specific ways the regional accredita- 
tion association assessment policies have influenced state policies and institu- 
tional practices. 
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Over the past 12 years the regional accrediting associations have adopted 
as a central measure of institutional effectiveness the assessment of student learn- 
ing. Institutional adoption and use of outcomes assessment is best characterized 
as still being in the early phases of development. As Table 12 illustrates, the asso- 
ciations have only recently engaged in systematically guiding and training their 
institutional membership in assessment practices and processes. 



Table 12 

Association Assessment-Focused Resource Materials and InstitutionalTrain 
ing Programs 



Regional Association 


Resource Materials 


Institutional lyaining 


Middle States Association 


Framework (1990, 1996 editions) 


Training Symposia (1996-1997) 


New England Association 


Badcground Paper/Planning and 
Evaluation Session and Student 
Outcomes Assessment Project 


Initiated in 1997, Student Outcomes 
Assessment Project’s aim is to 
inform development of training 


North Central Association 


Characteristics of an Assessment 
Program and Worksheet to Judge 
Inclusion of Assessment Data 


1991 regional workshops introducing 
commitment to assessment 


Northwest Association 


Policy 25 


none apparent 


Southern Association 


Resource Manual on Institutional 
Effectiveness 


none apparent 


Western Association 


Resource Manual: Achieving 
Institutional Effectiveness 
Through Assessment 


assessment included in all 
institutional self-study workshops 



Concomitantly several of the associations have recently engaged in efforts 
to determine the status of their assessment efforts (see Table 13). In 1995 Middle 
States conducted a survey of their member institutions to determine what progress 
their members had made in assessment. The association found that over half of the 
responding institutions had no institutional assessment plan and just over one- 
third had a plan that was no more than three years old. Institutions requested 
assistance in developing their plans and Middle States has responded by designmg 
workshops for their member institutions. In the &11 of 1996 and continuing into 
1997 the training seminars Middle States has been conducting have been well- 
attended, indicating the present need and desire for associational assistance. 



Table 13 

Association Evaluation of Assessment Efforts 



Regional Association 


Evaluation Project Name and Year 


Middle States Association 


Outcomes Assessment Survey/1 99S 


New England Association 


Student Outcomes Assessment Project/ 1997 


North Central Association 


Opportunities for Improvement/ 1996 


Northwest Association 


none apparent 


Southern Association 


none apparent 


Western Association 


none apparent 
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The New England Association of Schools and Colleges is currently fol- 
lowing directly in Middle States footsteps with the initiation of the Student Out- 
comes Assessment Project. The major goal of this initiative is to assist institu- 
tions in designing systematic approaches and specific processes for assessing in- 
stitutional effectiveness and designing means for quality inq)rovement. Member 
institutions were to be surveyed in the spring of 1 997 to determine how the asso- 
ciation should proceed, what the institutions need assistance with, and what kind 
of initiative the association should design. Institutions are being asked to indicate 
how they understand and approach student outcomes assessment in undergradu- 
ate academic programs and how assessment results are used to inform institu- 
tional decision making and planning processes. From these responses mat erials 
and training sessions will be designed to fecilhate institutional progress with re- 
gard to outcomes assessment. 

North Central, as of June 1995, required all of its member institutions to 
submit an ejq)licit plan for how they have been or will be approaching the assess- 
ment of student academic achievement. By March of 1 996 most of the plans had 
been received and reviewed and a report describing the scope and direction of 
assessment in the region was written. Review of the plans culminated in one 
overarching recommendation that institutions determine more e)q)licitly how they 
were contributing to student cognitive, behavioral, and/or affective development. 

These three regional accreditation associations are working to determine 
where their member institutions are and how they can fecilitate further progress 
in assessing outcomes through tr aining workshops and materials, as well as 
definitional fine-tuning. 

Of the regional accrediting associations the Western Association of 
Schools and Colleges is taking some of the greatest strides forward. Specifically, 
it is trying to refi:ame the goal of accreditation around building institutional ca- 
pacity to in^rove teaching and learning, versus merely meeting standards. In a 
series of experimental self-studies being conducted in the spring of 1 997, WASC 
is atten^)ting to reconsider what the role of accreditation might be - a role that 
engages the critical issues in higher education. WASC seeks to involve and sup- 
port institutions in building “culttires of evidence” which consciously consider 
what information is needed to understand what and how students are learning; 
how instructional practices affect that process and what can be done with the 
information once gathered. 

WASC’s work suggests that accreditation is at yet another crossroads, as 
the association strives to move the assessment of outcomes to a level of greater 
clarity and maturity in practice. At the same time, leaders in the other regional 
accrediting associations are pursuing critical queries and providing insightful an- 
swers as to how learning and teaching can be enhanced in our nation’s colleges 
and imivershies. 
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This report has provided a brief history of state and regional accreditation 
association assessment policy development, a review of prior research findings, 
and an analysis of the status of assessment policies and practices in each of the 
fifty states and six regional accrediting associations. This work lays the foundation 
for Year 2 of research which will focus on gaining an even more detailed under- 
standing of the intent and role of the states and accreditation associations in shap- 
ing assessment policies and practices. Of equal importance will be the solicitation 
of the opinions of policymakers and higher education and regional accreditation 
leaders about the efiectiveness of the current policies and practices. 

The following questions and observations which emerged fi’om this first 
year of policy analysis will guide the next year of inquiry: 



Some guidelines: 
context influences 
inter-state exchanges 
other relationships 
states’ intentions 
incentive choices 



• In what ways does the political context ( e.g., governance structure, relationship 

of state council and board executives with political leaders) of each state influ- 
ence the nature and content of state assessment policies and practices? 

• In what ways are states influencing each other’s assessment policies and prac- 
tices? 

• What is the degree and nature of influence between the states and regional ac- 
crediting associations with regard to their assessment policies and practices. 
Who is influencing whom, and how? 

• What is the intent of those states using common assessment practices and instru- 

ments? 

• Four approaches to using financial incentives and consequences to leverage as- 
sessment activities have been identified. What explains why states chose the 
policy approaches that they are currently implementing? Is there evidence of 
differing outcomes based on approach? 
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Alabama 



Contact 

William O. Blow, Deputy Executive Director 

Alabama Commission on Higher Education 

P.O. Box 302000 

Montgomery, AL 36130-2000 

334-242-1998 

FAX: 334-242-0268 

achxh01@asnmail.asc.edu 

State Agency 

Alabama Commission on Higher Education 
Original Initiative and Year 

Statewide Policy on Institutional Effectiveness and Assessment of Student Learning Outcomes 
1988 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context 

In 1988, the Alabama Commission on Higher Education developed two state-wide assessment 
policies. One policy concerned Institutional Effectiveness and Assessment of Student Learning 
Outcomes; the other policy addressed Programmatic Accreditation. In 1 990, the State 
Commission adopted additional policies relating to academic program review. Guidelines for 
this policy were set in 1991, and amended in 1995. It is not clear from the state documents what 
prompted Al abama to establish or amend these policies. Most recently, in 1996, the Alabama 
Legislature passed a resolution creating a Higher Education Funding Advisory Commission, 
charged "to develop a proposed new funding approach for higher education that is performance- 
based and uses other incentive funding approaches." This move toward performance funding 
stemmed from a stated desire on the part of the Legislature to support "initiatives by institutions 
of higher education to continue its efforts to provide quality and educational efficiencies." Also 
in 1996, the legislature passed Act 96-557, which incorporated the Policy on the Identification of 
Programs for Review (described below) into law. 

Policy Type 

The initial policy on Institutional Effectiveness and Assessment of Student Learning Outcomes 
was designed to enable institutions "to demonstrate accoimtability to the state for its considerable 
investment in higher education." Clearly, then, this assessment policy can be characterized as 
addressing accoimtability. Under this policy, every public institution (two-and four-year) in 
Alabama was required to submit a "description of an outcomes assessment program and the 
results of such assessments" to the Commission. The other policy from 1988, dealing with 
Programmatic Accreditation, sought "to provide assurance that programs of study in the public 
institutions of higher education in Alabama meet established standards of quality." Again, this 
policy's own wording makes it clear that it was a quality assurance type of policy. Under this 
policy, each public institution was required to "seek accreditation for all programs of study 



eligible for specialized accreditation." 



Policy Stage % 

Although the policy on Institutional Effectiveness and Assessment of Student Learning 
Outcomes "is still in effect , we [Alabama Commission] no longer receive annual planning 
statements from the institutions; thus, we do not know what is being done in the assessment area. 

This policy was really just the Commission's way of encouraging institutions to join the 
'assessment movement.'" Because the state commission is no longer receiving feedback from the ^ 

institutions, this policy may or may not be currently implemented by the institutions, and there is 
no mechanism for evaluation in place. 

The policy on Programmatic Accreditation, however, was retained. The State Council of Chief 

Academic Officers was included in discussions concerning this policy. The policy, renamed the • 

Policy on the Identification of Programs for Review, attempted "to identify and review programs 

in public institutions which do not meet minimum degree completion standards based on a five- 

year average." Alabama underwent one five-year identification and review cycle. During this 

cycle, "777 programs in the senior [four-year] institutions and 627 programs in the two-year were 

identified for review." Of the 777 programs reviewed in four-year institutions, 300 were slated ■ 

either for alteration or termination. Of the 627 programs reviewed in two-year institutions, 250 

were slated either for alteration or termination. This policy was codified into law with the 

passage of Act 96-557 in 1996. It should be noted that this policy relates to degree productivity, 

not accreditation (in the regional association sense of the word). 

i 

State Guidelines 

Initially in July 1988 each institution was required to describe its progress on implementing 

assessment programs and then the results of the programs were to be reported in each planning 

cycle as part of the Annual Pl annin g Statement. Plans remain volxmtary and are developed by 

the institutions themselves. Measures of assessment are expected to "reflect the institutional M 

goals of the institution, provide positive incentives for change, and include multiple indicators of 

educational outcomes. Results of the assessments should become part of the planning process 

and be reflected in the Institutional Ann ual Planning Statements submitted to the committee." 

(February 1988 Policy On Institutional Effectiveness and Assessment of Student Learning 

Outcomes) This annual statement is no longer required. ^ 

Programs/Positions 

As of April 1996 Senate Joint Resolution 32 created the Higher Education Funding Advisory 
Commission to develop a new funding approach for higher education. A move toward 
performance based/incentive funding might result in other programmatic or positional • 

developments. 

Indicators and Outcomes 

Specific outcomes have not yet been identified or mandated. From 1988 Policy Statement: "The 
policy will promote the attainment of the Goal of Excellence by providing high quality programs M 

of instruction, and the Goal of Responsiveness by providing programs which contribute to the 
intellectual, ethical, and social development of individuals.... Measures of assessment should 
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reflect the instructional goals of the institution, provide positive incentives for change, and 
include multiple indicators of educational outcomes". 

Instruments 

None currently evident, but the state is in the process of establishing common instruments. The 
CHE is working with the Institutional Advisory Committee on this matter. There are also 
explorations with regard to implementing statewide rising junior examinations and a statewide 
testing program for college seniors in their last term of study. 

Teaching-Learning Elements 

It appears that the extent of teaching and learning elements evidenced is limited. All that the 
policy states is that, "measures of assessment should reflect the instructional goals of the 
institution, provide positive incentives for change, and include multiple indicators of educational 
outcomes". 

Public Reporting 
Voluntary 

Database 

A bill passed by the state legislature in 1996 requires the CHE to establish a comprehensive 
multi-institutional database for students and faculty. This database is currently under 
development. 

Budget 

Per NCHEMS Report: "No new or distinct funding was attached to the assessment policy. There 
are no state funds for assessment purposes and each institutions funds such activities through 
regular appropriations." 

Regional Accreditation Association 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 

Repional Accreditation Association Relationship 
not evident 

Disciplinary Accreditation 

Policy on Programmatic Accreditation (1988) implemented to complete an inventory of 
instructional programs for which specialized accreditation is available. In general the policy 
advocates for institutions to seek accreditation for all programs of study available for specialized 
accreditation. 

Technology Focus 
not evident 



Alaska 



Contact 

Nanne Myers, Assistant Vice President of Academic Affairs 
Systemwide Academic Affairs 
University of Alaska System 
PO Box 755400 
Fairbanks, AK 99775-5400 
907-474-6302 
FAX: 907-474-7570 
sypvst@orca.alaska.edu 

State Agency • 

Board of Regents and Commission on Postsecondary Education 

Original Initiative and Year 

Board of Regents' Educational Effectiveness Policy 1996 

• 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context and Type 

Partly in response to the action of Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges, the chief 

academic officers of Alaska's three universities proposed, and the Board of Regents enacted, a 

policy on "Educational Effectiveness". Previous to this there has been no such document with 41 

systemwide or statewide impact. This policy has as its stated purpose "[T]o improve the 

effectiveness of its educational programs and the fulfillment of its mission and objectives..." 

This wording would suggest a focus on quality assiuunce in the Regents' assessment policy. 

Policy Stage ^ 

The system has completed its first a nn ual report on its assessment activities. It is not clear what, 
if any, evaluation will be done as part of the overall process. 

State Guidelines 

Each MAU (What does this stand for?) is expected to "regularly undertake studies of the impact ^ 

of its academic programs on its students and graduates. Universities are expected to describe 
achievements expected of their students and adopt reliable procedures for assessing those 
achievements. Assessment practices will be coordinated among MAUs. An annual report on the 
implementation and results of assessment practices will be provided to the Board of Regents. 

Programs/Positions 

System academic office has provided funding for faculty to attend the AAHE Assessment Forum 
meetings as well as bring several speakers to Alaska. 

Indicators and Outcomes ^ 

Focus is "impact of academic programs on students and graduates", but no measures, indicators 
or desired outcomes are described. 
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Instruments 
none evident 



Teaching-Learning Elements 

The extent of mention of teaching and learning elements is mention that according to regent's 
policy institutions "will describe achievements expected of their students and adopt reliable 
procedures for assessing those achievements". 

Public Reporting 
Arniual report 

Database 

Comprehensive statewide database at SHEEO level including student records from 2 and 4 year 
institutions. 

Budget 

Funding for assessment activities is included in 1996 budget request. 

Regional Accreditation Association 
Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 

Recent NWASC assessment requirement for self-study is mentioned as influence on 
development of Educational Effectiveness Policy. 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
no relationship mentioned 

Technology Focus 
none evident 

Issues of Note 

ECS 1987 survey results indicated Alaska was considering a "rising junior" exam in reading, 
writing and mathematics; that through surveys the state collects information on four populations: 
college graduate one year and again five years after leaving the institution, students who drop out 
after attending a state institution full-time for one year, and students in preparatory and 
vocational institutions. The surveys provide information on job satisfaction, job placement and 
salary. 

ECS 1990 report suggests evidence of interest in assessment on part of Alaska Commission on 
Postsecondary Education in spring of 1 990 to use process as means of seeking accountability and 
effectiveness. BOT also indicated to have incorporated a model of system assessment in its 
program evaluation process reviewed in 1990. 

This report suggests assessment is taking place in some contexts. 



00 



Arizona 



Contact 

Jonathan E. Keller, Policy Analyst 

Arizona Board of Regents 

2020 N. Central Ave., Suite 230 

Phoenix, AZ 85004-4593 

602-229-2527 

FAX: 602-229-2555 

ASJEK@ASUVM.INRE.ASU.EDU 

State Agency 
Arizona Board of Regents 

Original Initiative and Year 
Regents Mandate 1986 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context and Type 

Assessment in Arizona began in 1986, when the Arizona Board of Regents (ABOR) started 
issuing an "annual report on the academic performance of the preceding year's high school 
graduating class in mathematics and English courses at an Arizona uniyersity." (Arzberger and 
Cothran, 5/95) This "report card" is distributed to all school district superintendents, high school 
principals and counselors. This is a policy designed for accountability. 

Assessment continued with the findings of a 1992 committee which conducted a Faculty 
Teaching Load Study and a Faculty Workload Study. In response to these findings, in 1993, the 
ABOR and the uniyersities agreed on "a set of items and outcomes for which the uniyersities 
would propose detailed measures and measurable goals." These goals and measures are designed 
to link faculty teac hing effort to the quality of undergraduate education. The state's uniyersities 
made their first report to the ABOR on these goals and measures in 1 994. It is not clear from the 
state documents whether this reporting has continued, and if so, at what intervals. This policy 
has a strong focus on quality assurance. 

In 1993, the state legislature passed the Budget Reform Act, which introduced a performance 
funding system for all state programs, including higher education. It is not clear from the state 
documents exactly how this Act has impacted higher education appropriations. 

State Guidelines 

The state's Budget Reform Act calls for public universities to follow a four-step process: (1) the 
purpose of each program must be stated in clear language; (2) goals and objectives must be 
identified for the next three years; (3) performance measures must be developed that measure the 
desired results/outcomes to be achieved; (4) outcome or quality measurements should identify 
the impact each program has on the goal or purpose for which it strives. 



Programs and Positions 
none evident 



Indicators and Outcomes 

Institutions were asked to develop measures and goals for the following items: (1) class 
availability; (2) adequacy of advising; (3) instructional technology; (4) lower-division courses 
taught by ranked faculty; (5) competitively educated graduates; (6) student contact with ranked 
faculty; and (7) research-related activities of students. The indicators used by institutions to 
measure these items varied. 

There are two outcomes: (1) student persistence and graduation rates; and (2) length of time and 
credits taken for degree completion. The indicators used to measure these outcomes are common 
to all universities. For Outcome 1 : percent of (a) full-time freshmen returning for a second year; 
(b full-tiine freshmen graduating in six years; (c) full-time lower-division transfer graduating in 
five years; (d) full-time upper-division transfer graduating in four years. For Outcome 2: average 
number of (a) years taken by all freshmen to complete a baccalaureate degree program; (b) hours 
earned by baccalaureate recipients who entered as freshmen; (c) hours earned by baccalaureate 
recipients who entered as transfers; and (d) percentage of seniors with more than 160 hours. 

Instruments 
Vary by institution. 

Teaching-Learning Elements 
none evident 

Public Reporting 
Annual 

Database 

Limited multi-institutional databases exist. 

Budget 
not evident 

Regional Accreditation Association 

North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 
not evident 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 

Technology Focus 

The ABOR recognizes the importance of technology not only for assessment but also for access. 
Arizona's technological initiatives include distance learning. 



Arkansas 



Contact 

John Spraggins, Deputy Director, Academic Programs 

Department of Higher Education 

1 14 East Fifth Street 

Little Rock, AR 72201 

501-324-9300 

FAX; 501-324-9308 



receipt of information pending 



California 



Contact 

Charles A. Ratliff, Deputy Director 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 

1303 J. Street #500 

Sacramento, CA 95814-2983 

916-445-1000 

FAX; 916-327-4417 

pedgert@cpec.ca.gov 

State Agency 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 

Original Initiative and Year 

Higher Education Assessment Act 1 990 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context 

Assessment in California essentially began in 1990, when the state Legislature passed and the 
Governor signed Assembly Bill 1 808, the Higher Education Assessment Act. The bill required 
the California Postsecondary Education Commission (CPEP) to compile an annual report 
profiling the progress public institutions were making toward meeting certain performance 
indicators. These indicators were established by CPEP and the state legislature. (Indicators are 
described below.) 

Policy Type 

Bill 1808 states clearly the intent of the legislation: "[DJemonstrable improvements in smdent 
knowledge, capacities, and skills between entrance and graduation be publicly announced and 
available, and that these improvements be achieved efficiently through the effective use of 
smdent and instructional resources of time, effort, and money." This intent reflects a dual focus 
on accountability and quality assurance. 

It should be noted that the most recent annual report acknowledges that "[T]he breadth and 
complexity of California public higher education make the development of measures of 
performance that are comparable across systems very challenging." 

Policy Stage 

The 1996 annual report is the third report issued. The performance indicators used in the 1996 
report are the same as those used in 1995. While the original stamte requires CPEP to review 
each set of reports and make recommendations concerning the format of future reports, the 
results of these reviews and recommendations are not clear from the state documents. 



State Guidelines 

All elements of public higher education in the state-the University of California system, the 
California State University system, and the California Community Colleges--are required to 
submit an ann ual performance report to the Legislature, CPEP, and the state Department of 
Finance. CPEP is then required to review the reports and make recommendations to the 
Legislature and Governor about "consolidating or eliminating existing reporting requirements..." 

Programs/Positions 
none evident 

Indicators and Outcomes 

Broadly speaking, CPEP has identified five general criteria considered "pertinent to the 
performance of higher education in California." These are numerous, more specific indicators 
measured under each broad criterion. The five general criteria are (1) population context; (2) 
fiscal context; (3) student preparation for college; (4) student access to college; and (5) student 
experiences in college. 

Instruments 
None evident 

Teaching-Learning Elements 

Intent of the Assessment Act is demonstrable improvement of student knowledge, capacities, and 
skills and recognition that these ends are achieved via instruction. 

Public Reporting 
By system 

Database 

Comprehensive statewide database exists at the SHEEO level, containing records fi'om four-year 
and two-year public institutions 

Budget 

"The California Constitution requires the state to reimburse local agencies and school districts for 
certain costs mandated by the state." Claimed costs up to $1 million are reimbursed by a State 
Mandates Claims Fimd 

Regional Accreditation Association 
Northwest Association of Colleges and Schools 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 
not evident 



Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 



Technology Focus 
not evident 



Issues of Note 

An April 1995 report entitled "The Challenge of the Century: Planning for Record Student 
Enrollment and Improved Outcomes in California Postsecondary Education" addresses the future 
vis-a-vis four issues: (1) financing collegiate opportimity or limiting student aid; (2) creating 
equitable state policies for student fees and financial aid; (3) increasing educational productivity 
and efficiency; and (4) improving regional and statewide cooperation and collaboration. 



Colorado 



Contact 

Jim Sulton, Senior Academic Officer 

Colorado Commission on Higher Education 

1300 Broadway, 2nd Floor 

Denver, CO 80203 

303-866-2723 

FAX: 303-860-9750 

State Agency , 

Commission on Higher Education 

Original Initiative and Year 
HB 1187 1985 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context 

Colorado's assessment activities began with the passage of House Bill 1 187 in 1985. This law, 
called the Higher Education Accountability Program Act, required that institutions "be held 
accountable for demonstrable improvements in student knowledge, capacities, and skills between 
entrance and graduation" and that "these demonstrable improvements be publicly announced and 
available." (HB 1187) Responsibility for enforcing this law was given to the Colorado 
Commission on Higher Education (CCHE). This law also featured an appropriations component: 
the CCEDE was authorized by HB 1 187 to withhold up to two (2) percent of an institution's 
ann ual appropriation if that institution failed "to implement any part of the higher education 
accountability program or fails to comply with the policies and standards of the commission in 
regard to this program." (HB 1 187) 

Policy Type 

In operationalizing HB 1 1 87, the CCHE developed a policy and general procedures for the 
establishment of accountability programs. In this policy, the Commission clearly states: "The 
overall purpose of the accountability program is to ensure the public that Colorado's state- 
supported institutions are accountable for providing quality education efficiently through the 
effective use of institutional resources of time, effort, and money." (CCHE policy, 2/1 1/88) This 
wording reflects a dual focus on accountability and quality assurance. 

Policy Stage 

Colorado's policies changed, however, in 1996. During that year, the Legislature replaced the 
accountability statute with the "Higher Education Quality Assurance Act." This new act 
instructed the CCHE and the system's governing boards "to develop a quality indicator system to 
obtain information for measuring, on systemwide and institutional levels, institutional 
performance, student satisfaction and success, employer satisfaction, and systemwide 
performance." (HB 1219) Based on how well institutions meet the levels of performance set by 
the indicators, HB 1219 authorizes the CCHE "to consider the governing boards' and institutions' 



performance on the statewide expectations and goals in making its funding recommendations and 
allocating flmds to the governing boards." (HB 1219) Colorado is presently in the process of 
developing a list of performance indicators for use in operationalizing this legislation. 

State Guidelines 

CCHE and the governing boards will gather "the necessary information from the institutions and 
from students, graduates, and employers either by request or through development or 
implementation of surveys." CCHE is required to submit "an annual report of the information 
obtained through the quality indicator system." Governing boards and institutions are expected 
to use this information to improve the quality of education they offer. 

Programs/Positions 

The Colorado Commission for Achievement in Education, consisting of the CCHE, the 
Governor, and various members of the legislature, has been created as the group to which the 
Commission will report under the Higher Education Quality Assurance Act. By June, 1 997, 
a list of performance indicators will be chosen. During the 1 997 legislative session, a bill was 
introduced to eliminate the Colorado Commission for Achievement in Education. 

Indicators and Outcomes 

The recommended list of performance indicators consists of (1) percentage of graduates 
obtaining employment and/or engaging in further study and the pass rates of graduates on 
relevant professional examinations; (2) graduation, persistence, and transfer rates; (3) percentage 
of students who believe their instructional program met their goals; (4) existence and operation 
of a formal, comprehensive, and effective academic advising and career advising system; (5) 
employer satisfaction with the preparation of graduates; (6) general fund and tuition per FTE 
student in Colorado compared to other states, and instruction and academic support expenses as a 
percentage of educational and general expenses in each institution; (7) existence and 
implementation of a formal, comprehensive, and effective plan for appropriately integrating 
educational technology into the curriculum; (8) existence and operation of a formal, 
comprehensive, and effective institutional assessment and accountability plan; (9) provision of 
assistance to elementary and secondary education in achieving systemic reform and creation of 
appropriate linkages between elementary and secondary education and higher education. 

Instruments 
Vary by institution 

Teaching-Learning Elements 

The most recent funding bill for higher education allowed for the appropriation of additional 
funds to governing boards for specific policy objectives. Among these were objectives that 
addressed the level of student-faculty contact and amovmt of time faculty spend teaching 
students. However, “[T]he legislature is probably not going to fund the policy areas because last 
year’s funding was allocated inappropriately at some governing boards (in the legislature’s 
opinion). 



Public Reporting 

HB 1219 requires CCHE to "publish an annual consumer gmde to state institutions of higher 
education for students and their families.” The first such guide was published last year. 

Database 

Comprehensive statewide database exists at SHEEO level, containing student records from four- 
year and two-year public institutions and some independent non-profit colleges. 

Budget 

The state has not determined what percentage of appropriations will be linked to performance 
indicators. Nor is it clear from HB 96-1088 how much additional money the General Assembly 
has appropriated for special policy areas. 

Regional Accreditation Association 

North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 
not evident 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 

Technology Focus 

One of the special policy areas for which the General Assembly may appropriate additional funds 
is the use of technology to lower costs and improve the quality and delivery of education. This 
includes distance lea rnin g initiatives and the integration of technology into the curriculum. 



Connecticut 



Contact 

Donald H. Winnandy, Senior Associate/Chief Academic Officer 

Department of Higher Education 

61 Woodland Street 

Hartford, CT 06105-2391 

203-566-2325 

FAX: 203-566-7865 

derocco@apollo.commnet.edu 

State Agency 

Board of Governors for Higher Education 

Original Initiative and Year 
Strategic Plan 1988 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context 

State-wide assessment in Connecticut began in 1988, when the Board of Governors (BOG), in 
their Strategic Plan for Higher Education, asked public colleges and universities to assess 
institutional effectiveness and report their progress to the Board. Interestingly, independent 
colleges and universities were invited to participate in the process. In 1993, the state legislature 
mandated institutional assessment, and further required that the results of assessment activities be 
reported biennially to the Commissioner of Higher Education and to the appropriate committees 
in the legislature. In 1 996, the Board of Governors issued guidelines for the submission of these 
biennial assessment reports. 

Policy Type 

The 1988 BOG policy declared clearly that "the overall objective [of assessment] is to enhance 
the quality of instruction and student performance." This reflects a focus on quality assvirance. 
The 1993 legislation was designed to ensure that "each public institution of higher education 
implements a process of institutional assessment and continuous improvement based on goals, 
objectives, and measurable outcomes..." This law seems to be the state's attempt to provide some 
legislative force behind the existing BOG policy. 

State Guidelines 

Each institution is required to submit an assessment report bieimially. These reports are read and 
reviewed by the Peer Review Committee and the State Department of Higher Education. The 
Commissioner then forwards the reports to the Education Committee of the General Assembly. 

It is not clear what action is taken by the Department of Higher Education and/or the state. 

Programs/Positions 

A peer review committee, appointed by the Commissioner of Higher Education, assists in the 
review of institutional assessment plans. 



Indicators and Outcomes 

the 1996 guidelines recommend that each of these areas be addressed in the bienmal reports: 
overview; general education; academic programs/major; basic skills testing, placement, and 
remediation; admission rates, retention rates, minority enrollment, enrollment of persons with 
disabilities, student financial aid, student transfer and articulation; student performance, 
attainment, and development; follow-up on graduates; faculty and administrative productivity; 
adequacy of core academic, student, and library services and facilities. 

Instruments 
Vary by institution. 

Teaching-Learning Elements 

As part of their biennial reports institutions are asked to provide goals and objectives for student 
performance, attainment and development; the methods they will use to assess these objectives, 
and information on how this assessment is used to promote improvement Intent of original policy 
( 1989 ) was improvement of student performance and instruction. 

Public Reporting 
Biennial 

Database 

Comprehensive statewide database exists at the SHEEO level, containing student records from 
four-year and two-year public institutions. 

Budget 
not evident 

Regional Accreditation Association 

New England Association of Schools and Colleges 

Repinnal Accreditation Association Relationship 
not evident 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 



Technology Focus 
not evident 



Delaware 



Contact 

Marilyn B. Quinn, Executive Director 
Delaware Higher Education Commission 
820 French Street, 4th Floor 
Wilmington, DE 19801 
302-577-3240 
FAX: 302-577-3862 
mquinn@ois.state.de.us 

No Initiatives at the state or system level. 



Florida 



Contact 

Patrick H. Dallet, Assistant Executive Director 

Postsecondary Education Planning Commission 

Florida Education Center 

Tallahassee, FL 32399 

904-488-7894 

FAX: 904-922-5388 

dalletp@mail.fim.edu 

State Agency 

Postsecondary Education Planning Commission 
Original Initiative and Year 

CLAST (College-level Academic Skills Test) 1982 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context 

In terms of testing, assessment in Florida began in 1982, when the state initiated the requirement 
that students take the CLAST (College-level Academic Skills Test). The CLAST was 
implemented "to ensure that college students graduating with an associate of arts degree or 
entering the upper division at a state university possess basic or essential skills deemed necessary 
for success.. .CLAST was further intended to serve as both a summative evaluation instrument 
prior to student enrollment in upper-division programs and as a source of information for student 
advisors." (1989 Report on Assessment of the General Education Curriculum) In 1983, the state 
initiated the use of common entry level placement tests for incoming freshmen in both two-year 
and four-year institutions. The assessment movement continued with a 1 987 report entitled 
"Enhancing Undergraduate Education in the State University System of Florida," compiled by 
the System itself. This report contained numerous recommendations in a number of areas, 
including assessment. In 1988, the State Board of Community Colleges conducted program 
reviews of associate of arts degree programs at those institutions, attempting to assess 
institutions' effectiveness in meeting the general education needs of students. Assessment of the 
curriculum became a mandated activity in 1988, with the General Appropriations Act, in which 
the state legislature charged the Postsecondary Education Planning Commission (PEPC) to 
"undertake an assessment of the general education curriculum in Florida's public community 
colleges and state universities..." 

In 1991, the state legislature created accountability reporting requirements for Florida's public 
institutions. These requirements were established, at least in part, to respond to "a perceived 
concern that the public did not have adequate and appropriate information about how colleges 
and universities function." (Accountability Review: Progress Report, 1994) More recently, the 
1994 General Appropriations Act directed the PEPC to "review and evaluate the accountability 
plans in public postsecondary institutions as they relate to the mission and goals of each system 
and its respective institutions, as well as the goals articulated by the Legislature." (Ibid.) These 



goals fall primarily into three areas: access/diversity; quality of undergraduate education, and 
productivity. Interest in linking accountability plans >vith state goals stems from the belief that 
"existing legislation and institutional responses did not sufficiently embody the kinds of 
characteristics that would lead to improved management at the local level and provide for 
systematic, ongoing assessment." (Ibid.) Interestingly, independent institutions in Florida are 
also covered by this policy. 

Policy Type 

In its 1994 report. Accountability in Florida's Postsecondary Education System, PEPC stated that 
assessment has two purposes: to foster improvement the institutional level (the primary 
purpose), and to provide information to state-level policymakers (the secondary purpose). Thus, 
Florida's policy is one of both quality assurance and accountability. 



Policy Stage 

In 1995, PEPC conducted a review of its efforts to review institutions' accountability plans. 
Recommendations were made on how to improve the process. Following this evaluation, 
im plementation of the policy has continued. In addition, the CLAST has been revisited and 
evduated on numerous occasions since its implementation, resulting in an evolution of the exam 
since 1984. 

State Guidelines 

"The ann ual accountability report shall include goals and measurable objectives related to the 
system-wide strategic plan.. .the report must include, at a mimmum, system-wide performance 
targets, measures, and data related to the following issues: (1) undergraduate teaching 
productivity and class size; (2) access and diversity; (3) baccalaureate degree retention and 
graduation; (4) progression to the baccalaureate degree; (5) research; (6) public service; (7) 
institutional quality." This wording reflects the changes recommended in the 1995 
Postsecondary Accountability Review. For state universities, indicators include total student 
credit hours; contact hours of instruction provided by faculty; pass rates on professional licensure 
exams; surveys of al umni , parents, clients, and employers; time-to-degree rates; enrollment, 
retention, and graduation rates by race and gender; and student course demand. 

Pro grams/Positions 
none evident 

Indicators and Outcomes 

There are a wide variety of performance indicators, some broadly designated by the state 
legislature and other, more specific measures established by PEPC. There are different set of 
indicators for the State University System (SUS) and the Division of Community Colleges 
(DCC). Each of these indicators serve one or more of the following purposes: accountability; 
performance-based program budgeting; and incentive funding. These indicators are under 
discussion in the 1997 legislative session. 



Instruments 

“CLAST for general and major field of education 
--common college placement tests 
--professional licensure examinations 
—surveys of alumni, parents, clients, and employers 

Teaching-Learning Elements 

Quality of Undergraduate education is one of the three primary goals of the Florida Legislature 
vis-a-vis assessment. 

Public Reporting 
Annual 

Database 

Several separate institutional databases exist and are linked. 

Budget 
not evident 

Regional Accreditation Association 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 
not evident 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 

Technology Focus 
not evident 

Issues of Note 

The Community College System was required to submit a performance-based budget for 1996- 
97; the State University System is required to do so for 1997-98. This marks the beginning of a 
performance fimding policy in Florida. 



Georgia 



Contact 
Joe Szutz 

University System of Georgia 
244 Washington Street, SW 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
404-657-6674/651-2213 
FAX; 404-651-5190 

State Agency 
Board of Regents 

Original Initiative and Year 
Planning Policy 1989 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context and Type 

The Board of Regents of the University System of Georgia (BORUSG) first adopted an 
assessment policy in 1989. This policy called for each institution within the University System 
of Georgia to develop an assessment process and to report progress toward the implementation of 
this process to the Chancellor's Office. According to Ae BORUSG policy, "[E]ach institution 
plan will describe the structure and process by which... the results of assessment are used to 
achieve institutional improvement." This would seem to indicate a policy focus on quality 
assurance, as well as reform. 

State Guidelines 

"Each institution shall have a plan... which will contain the institution's current goals and 
priorities, a sununary of significant assessment results and associated improvement objectives, 
and action plans by which institutional priorities, including improvement in effectiveness, will be 
achieved." The policy acknowledges that "assessment procedures may differ from institution to 
institution," but the Regents outlined four areas on which all institutions must report assessment 
results: basic academic skills at entry; general education; specific degree program areas; and all 
academic and administrative support programs." 

Programs/Positions 

At the state level, the Task Force on the Assessment of General Education was established in 
12/88, and the Committee on the Assessment of Institutional Effectiveness was made part of the 
formal Administrative Committee Structure in 12/89. At the institutional level, committees have 
been created on some campuses to facilitate their assessment activities. 

Indicators and Outcomes 

These vary by institution, but institutional types tend to have similar indicators. In Georgia, for 
assessment purposes, institutions are categorized as universities, regional universities, state 
universities, and associate-level colleges. 



Instruments 

Yes 



Teaching-Learning Elements 

Georgia places a strong emphasis on student learning outcomes in its policy, and has developed 
model for the process of assessing these outcomes, calling for each program to define student 
learning outcomes, establish measurable expected results for each outcome and assess those 
results, analyze assessment results to identify strengths and weaknesses, and take the necessary 
steps to improve the program. (BORUSG, 1989-90) 

Public Reporting 
Annual 

Database 

Comprehensive statewide database exists at SHEEO level, containing student records from all 
four sectors of public institutions. 

Budget 

According to the Regents' policy, "[Ejach institution shall link its major budget allocations and 
other major academic administrative decisions to its planning and assessment process.” 

Regional Accreditation Association 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 
not evident 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 



Technology Focus 
not evident 



Hawai’i 



Contact 

Colleen O. Sathre, Vice President for Planning and Policy 

University of Hawai’i 

2444 Dole Street, BH 209 

Honolulu, HI 96822 

808-956-7075 

FAX: 808-956-9119 

opp_csathre@#mvax.mso.hawaii.edu 

State Agency 
Board of Regents 

Original Initiative and Year 
Executive Policy E5 .2 10 1989 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context 

In 1989, the University of Hawai'i Board of Regents approved a statement declaring the 
university system was "committed to a process of educational assessment that provides evidence 
about the institution's effectiveness in meeting its goals and objectives." To this end, the Regents 
directed the president of the University of Hawai'i to establish a policy guiding the assessment 
process for member institutions. Later that year, the University's Office of Planning and Policy 
issued a new executive policy on educational assessment. Additionally, beginning in 1996, 
HawaiT has also employed performance indicator “benchmarks” as direction and guidance in the 
development of budgets and tuition schedules. Act 161 requires the university to report on their 
progress in meeting these benchmarks. 

Policy Type 

According to the executive policy, assessment was the primary means by which information 
could be gathered about the university system's success in meeting its goals and missions. 

Further, this information would be used to promote program improvement. This reflects 
attention to quality assurance. (The policy drew a sharp distinction between the evaluation of 
faculty, staff, and student performance, which was addressed in other procedures, and the 
assessment of program effectiveness, which was addressed by this policy.) The policy also 
discussed the usefulness of assessment in determining "the degree to which the University meets 
state objectives and satisfies state needs." This wording indicates some focus on accountability 
to the state level. 

Policy Stage 

The policy states that the Regents "will be informed of University assessment activities by means 
of special reports and as part of ongoing program review, accreditation, academic planning, and 
budgeting processes." These “special reports” have been replaced by the annual 
Benchmark/Performance Indicator Reports. 



State Guidelines 

The executive policy requires that assessment programs include the following dimensions: (1) 
each uni t or program must have a clear mission statement; (2) special priority to undergraduate 
instructional programs (see teach-leam elements below); (3) recognition of the effect of graduate 
and professional education on overall scholarly reputation (for the UH-Manoa campus); (4) the 
role(s) and effectiveness of research in institutional goals; (5) data on students transferring within 
the system and effectiveness of student service programs; (6) evidence that shows the University 
is meeting the needs of the state 

Programs/Positions 
none evident 

Indicators and Outcomes 

The broad “benchmarks,” or goals, articulated in the executive policy are (1) expanding access to 
educational opportunity; (2) striving for excellence in imdergraduate education; (3) continuing to 
gain prominence in research and distance learning; (4) revitalizing service to the state; (5) 
enhancing the international role of the university; (6) maintaining diversity by clarilying campus 
missions and coordinating campus plans; and (7) improving the organization, financing and 
image of the university. The following are indicators used to measure progress toward these 
goals. For Goal 1: attendance rates at the University of Hawai’i for recent state high school 
graduates; admission rates of state residents; status of off-campus access to UH credit programs; 
status of remedial education; demographic trends in the composition of UH student body; status 
of enrollment by geographic origin within Hawai’i . For Goal 2: persistence and graduation 
rates; status of post-baccalaureate enrollment at UH-Manoa; success rates for transfer students; 
linkage with K-12; status of articulation within the UH system; percentage of eligible students 
who pass external exams; student satisfaction with educational experience; student satisfaction 
with employment preparation; student satisfaction with academic preparation; overall state of 
faculty satisfaction and morale; class size. For Goal 3: federal grants and contracts; library 
resources; access to technology. For Goal 4: number of degrees awarded annually; employer 
satisfaction; employment rates (for community college vocational students); economic impact of 
UH; opportunities for continuing education and non-credit instruction. For Goal 5: access to 
international programming/faculty. For Goal 6: avoidance of duplication through specialization; 
registration in Hawai’ian language and culture courses. For Goal 7: relationship between state 
appropriations and enrollment; share of state support in comparison to the rest of the state; 
comparison of UH tuition with peer institutions; level of investment for the physical plant; 
faculty salaries; faculty workload; rate of private giving; public opinion. 

Instruments 
Vary by institution. 

Teaching-Learning Elements 

Particular emphasis is given to "the interaction between undergraduate students and the campus' 
curricula and services." Student educational expectations, achievement in general education. 



accomplishment in major field of study, level of satisfaction, and long-term tracking of 
satisfaction, demographics, and employment are spotlighted in the executive policy. 



Public Reporting 
Annual 

Database 

Comprehensive statewide databaise exists at the SHEEO level, contaimng student records from 
four-year and two-year public institutions. 

Budget 

Assessment activities are not centrally funded. Act 161, however, returns a portion of tuition 
revenue to the university. 

Regional Accreditation Association 
Western Association of Schools and Colleges 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 
not evident 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 



Technology Focus 
none evident 



Idaho 



Contact 

Robin Dodson, Chief Academic Officer 
State Board of Education 
650 W. State Street 
P.O. Box 83720 

Boise, ID 83720-0037 t 

208-334-2270 

FAX: 208-334-2632 

rdodson@osbe.state.id.us 

State Agency 4 

State Board of Education 

Original Initiative and Year 

Governing Policies and Procedures - Outcomes Assessment 1988 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context 

Outcomes Assessment in Idaho began in 1988, when the Idaho State Board of Education (BOE) 
required all four of the public colleges and universities to "form campus assessment 

committees.. .compile inventory of current assessment practices... develop working knowledge of % 

assessment as a national phenomenon..." In June, 1989, campuses reported their assessment 

inventories and plans to the BOE. These campus initiatives were followed by department-level 

assessment reports in June, 1990, and General Education Assessment in June, 1991. Since 1993, 

each of the four campuses has been asked to report to the BOE annually on assessment 

procedures, and implement changes, if necessary, to these procedures. • 

Policy Type 

The BOE states the purpose of its Outcomes Assessment policy clearly: "The primary purpose of 
assessment is to enhance the quality and excellence of programs, learning, and teaching." This 
identifies Idaho's co mmi tment to quality assurance. In addition, the BOE sees assessment as a H 

means of increasing communications both within and between departments, and also as a means 
of giving the general public a better sense of the various roles and missions of higher education 
institutions. Significantly, the BOE assessment policy also states clearly how assessment should 
not be used: "...to compare institutions, to evaluate teachers, or to eliminate positions, programs, 
or departments." • 

Policy Stage 

Idaho has broken down its assessment initiative into multiple component parts: Assessment 
Inventory, Assessment Plan, subject areas assessment, and general education assessment. The 
effectiveness of assessment procedures in subject areas and general education have been 9 

evaluated. Because of the way in which Idaho has subdivided assessment, it has gone through at 
least two complete policy cycles. Since then, it would seem that each year is an ongoing 
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evaluation of assessment procedures. Any additional policy formulation or re-formulation 
appears to be based on the results of this continuing evaltiation process. 

State Guidelines 

State Board of Education identifies three guiding principles for the assessment process: student 
assessment of programs shovild be included in the current program review process; assessment of 
student learning should occur in major fields of study as defined at the departmental level by 
each institution; and student learning should be assessed in general education areas as defined by 
each institution. Each institution is expected to develop their own individual assessment plan 
using a broad range of recommended, but not mandated processes and tests. Each campus is 
expected to inform its student body of the assessment process and its benefits. 

Programs/Positions 

Each public institution formed a campus assessment committee, which included student 
representation. 

Indicators and Outcomes 
none specifically outlined 

Instruments 

Different kinds (surveys, standardized tests, exit examinations) are suggested but not mandated. 
Teaching-Learning Elements 

Assessment of student learning in both general education and major fields of study are listed as 
guiding principles of Outcomes Assessment Policy and Procedures. The stated primary purpose 
of assessment is the enhancement of teaching and learning. 

Public Reporting 
Annual Reports to Board 

Database 

Comprehensive statewide database exists at the SHEEO level, containing student records from 
four-year and two-year public institutions. 

Budget 

First year planning costs were borne by individual institutions, but policy notes that a long term 
financial commitment from the Board and Legislature will be required. The BOE allowed each 
institution to place planning costs into their base budget beginning in fiscal year 1990. 

Regional Accreditation Association 
Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 
none evident 



Disciplinary Accreditation 
none evident 



Technology Focus 

none evident, but will be a future consideration 



Illinois 



Contact 

Kathleen F. Kelly, Deputy Director 
State Board of Higher Education 
4 West Old Capitol Plaza, Room 500 
Springfield, IL 62701-1287 
217-782-3442 
FAX: 217-782-8548 
katkelly@uis.edu 

State Agency 

State Board of Higher Education 
Original Initiative and Year 

Recommendations of the Committee on the Study of Undergraduate Education 1986 
Policy Analysis 

Assessment began in Illinois in 1986, with the reconunendations of the Committee on the Study 
of Undergraduate Education. The State of Illinois Board of Higher Education (BHE) adopted 
these recommendations, and later adopted the committee's slightly revised recommendations in 
1990. The 1990 recommendations call for each public institution to do the following: (1) set 
expectations for students' development of baccalaureate-level skills of commumcations, 
mathematics, and critical thinking, and establish objectives for general education and major field 
education; (2) communicate these expectations and objectives clearly to students; (3) assess 
individual student achievement of these expectations and objectives at appropriate intervals; (4) 
use assessment results to reinforce academic standards and promote student progress; and (5) 
report the findings and conclusions of reviews of undergraduate education to the BHE. These 
recommendations form the foundation of the Illinois policy. Beyond this, however, the state's 
"approach to assessment of students is to call upon institutions to develop appropriate assessment 
programs rather than develop some sort of statewide assessment text or common set of 
indicators." (Kelly letter, 1/28/97) 

Another element of Illinois' system is the state's Priorities, Quality, and Productivity (PQP) 
Initiative. This initiative was designed to engage "governing boards and campus communities in 
priority-setting and decision-making." (PQP 1995-96 Summary) The heart of PQP is “setting 
priorities and making tough decisions.” PQP called on public institutions of higher education to 
"reinvest six to eight percent of their state-appropriated operating funds from low priority 
programs and activities to higher priority needs." (Ibid.) This reinvestment was to take place 
over a three-year period from 1992 to 1995. After four years of PQP, an estimated $153.6 
million has been reinvested. Of this amount, $27.5 million went to improve the quality of 
undergraduate education. This policy is an ongoing process of implementation, evaluation, and 
redesign. 



State Guidelines 

See Policy Analysis above. 



Programs/Positions 
none evident 

Instruments 

Vary by institution. For the assessment of baccalaureate-level skills, among the instruments used 
is the ACT-CAAP, and a variety of writing and math proficiency exams developed by the 
institutions. For the assessment of general education, at least one institution uses the ACT- 
COMP. Some institutions also draw data from surveys administered to students who are either 
withdrawing or graduating; most institutions use surveys sent to alumni. 

Indicators and Outcomes 

For assessment of baccalaureate-level skills, general education, and major field of education, 
indicators vary by institution. 

Teaching-Learning Elements 

Improvement of the quality of undergraduate education is one of the areas of reinvestment in the 
PQP policy. 

Public Reporting 

Made available to the public through the BOE’s agenda materials, and to the Governor and the 
legislature as appropriate. 

Database 

Comprehensive statewide database at SHEEO level which contains student records from four and 
two-year public institutions. 

Budget 

Total reinvestment under PQP = $153.6 million 

Reinvestment in improvement of undergraduate education = $27.5 million 
Additional funding has been included each year for the last four years. 

Regional Accreditation Association 

North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 

Board of Higher Education noted North Central's 1989 request that all member institutions 
develop ins titution-wide student assessment plan. The types of evidence suggested by North 
Central closely parallel the Board of Education's assessment components. 



Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 



Technology Focus 
none evident 
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Indiana 



Contact 

Kenneth Sauer, Associate Commissioner, Research and Academic Affairs 

Commission for Higher Education 

101 West Ohio Street #550 

Indianapolis, IN 46204-1971 

317-464-4400 

FAX 317-464-4410 

ken@che . state, in.us 

State Agency 

Commission for Higher Education 

Original Initiative and Year 

State-level performance objectives 1984 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context 

Beginning with the 1985-87 biennium, public institutions in Indiana have been reporting on their 
progress toward meeting state-level performance objectives set by the Indiana Commission on 
Higher Education (ICHE). During that same biennium, budget appropriations recommendations 
were linked to institutional performance reports. The 1985-87 set of performemce objectives 
have been updated in an attempt to focus on the future of public higher education in the state. 

Policy Type 

In the Commission's 1995 report on institutional progress toward meeting the state-level 
performance objectives, the rationale for this policy was stated explicitly; "One way to 
demonstrate the value of such investment is to call attention to higher education's 
accomplishments in those areas deemed important by the state... Performance objectives help to 
focus attention on what the state's system of postsecondary education must accomplish in the 
1990s. They should also motivate discussion about alternative strategies for meeting 
postsecondary education's needs, which in many respects are also Indiana's needs." This wording 
would seem to point to a shared emphasis on accountability and reform. 

Policy Stage 

Since the first performance objectives were issued in 1984, ICHE has amended and revised the 
guidelines on multiple occasions. To the extent this has been done, Indiana has undergone 
numerous cycles of implementation, evaluation, and revision. This process looks to continue 
indefinitely. 

State Guidelines 

Institutions are required to submit biennial reports providing data on progress made toward 
meeting state-wide performance objectives. 



Pmprams/Positions 
none evident 



Indicators and Outcomes 

Specific indicators are divided into six major categories: (1) postsecondary participation--of all 
residents, of state minority residents, and of residents in underserved counties; (2) affordability- 
family affordability index and cost of attendance index; (3) degree completion rates— of 
baccalaureate, associate, and minority students; (4) medical education— students in family 
practice and primary care, and minority enrollment; (5) credit transfer— expanded credit transfer 
opportunities; and (6) productivity— as yet unspecified. 

Instruments 
none evident 

Teaching-Learning Element 
none evident 

Public Reporting 
biennially 

Database 

Comprehensive statewide databzise exists at the SHEEO level, containing student records from 
four and two-year public institutions, and some independent non-profit colleges. 

Budget 
not evident 

Regional Accreditation Association 

North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 
not evident 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 

Technology Focus 
not evident 



Contact 

Robert J. Barak, Deputy Executive Director 

State Board of Regents 

Old Historical Building 

East 12th and Grand 

Des Moines, lA 503 19 

515-281-3934 

FAX: 515-281-6420 

rbarak@iastate.edu 

State Agency 
Board of Regents 

Original Initiative and Year 

Board of Regents Policy on Student Outcomes Assessment 1991 
Policy Analysis 

Beginning in 1991, Iowa's Board of Regents (BOR) required all institutions under its control to 
perform outcomes assessment for all of their academic programs. The BOR adopted the 
NASULGC Statement of Principles; in addition, each institution/program is asked to develop an 
assessment plan that meets its own needs. The Regents are quite clear that its assessment policy 
is designed, first and foremost, to improve student learning. The Deputy Executive Director 
acknowledges that "the collection of information documenting the institutional activities does 
provide institutional accoimtability," but the state recognizes the danger in the collection of 
standardized data and its use in educational policymaking. Iowa's policy, then, is focused on 
quality assurance. 

State Guidelines 

"Each institution was asked to require every academic unit to develop student outcomes reporting 
that will serve as a guide to them in the improvement of student learning. This meant that from a 
wide variety of approaches to student outcomes assessment, the units would utilize the 
assessment methodology of student learning that best meets the needs of the discipline and its 
students." (Barak letter, 8/6/96) 

Programs/Positions 
Varies by institution. 

Indicators and Outcomes 

Vary by institution and by program area. 

Instruments 



No 



Teaching-Learning Elements 

The policy is largely driven by the goal of improving student learning. 

Public Reporting 
Reported to the BOR annually. 

Database 

No multi-institutional databases exist. 

Budget 
not evident 

Regional Accreditation Association 

North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 

“The institutions, particularly Iowa State University, which was recently re-accredited, and the 
University of Iowa, which is in the process of being re-accredited, saw that the accreditation, or 
institutional assessment, were compatible; i.e., served both purposes.” (Barak letter) 

Disciplinary Accreditation 

“. . .in those disciplines in which assessment is required, the assessment imdertaken for the BOE 
meets this purpose.” (Barak letter) 

Technology Focus 
not evident 
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Kansas 



Contact 

John F. Welsh III, Director of Academic Affairs 

Kansas Board of Regents 

700 SW Harrison #1410 

Topeka, KS 66603-3760 

913-296-3422 

FAX: 913-296-0983 

John@KBOR.State.KS.US 

State Agency 
Kansas Board of Regents 

Original Initiative and Year 
Assessment Policy 1988 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context 

1988 marked the beginning of state- wide assessment efforts. In that year, the Kansas Board of 
Regents (BOR) developed a plan focusing on the assessment of the undergraduate experience. 
The BOR adopted and implemented the plan in 1 989. 

Policy Type 

According to the Regents, the "[F]undamental goal of the Board's assessment strategy is to 
evaluate the impact of undergraduate programs in the areas of student basic skills, general 
education, and the undergraduate major." This strategy has been manifested in a "variety of 
activities intended to improve the quality.. .of academic programs. ..and to demonstrate the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the use of state and student resources to support them." 

(Emphasis is in the original.) Clearly, then, the Kansas policy focuses on quality assurance and 
accountability. Each of the state institutions has taken its own direction with assessment, while 
keeping with the Regents' overall strategic guidelines. 

Policy Stage 

Each institution reports annually on its assessment activities related to student basic skills and 
general education. Reports on students learning in the imdergraduate major are submitted to the 
BOR every three years. As of Jtme, 1996, all six Regents’ universities have submitted plans to 
assess student learning in the imdergraduate major. The BOR staff have these reports~on basic 
skills, general education, and student leaming--and they have offered observations, commentary, 
and recommendations for the next step in the assessment process. 

State Guidelines 

See policy type and stage. 



Programs/Positions 
none evident 



Indicators and Outcomes 

Four common indicators: (1) retention and graduation rates; (2) student perceptions of the quality 
of the experience; (3) post-baccalaureate enrollment and employment survey; (4) specific to 
program areas 

Instruments 

No 

Teaching-Learning Elements 

The degree to which these are emphasized vary by institution, but the Regents' commitment to 
student learning outcomes is reflected in the general policy 

Public Reporting 
not evident 

Database 

No multi-institutional databases exist. 

Budget 
not evident 

Regional Accreditation Association 

North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 

In its most recent NCA report, the University of Kansas system of assessment was described as 
"extremely sophisticated" and "not inexpensive." 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 



Technology Focus 
not evident 



Kentucky 



Contact 

Sue Hodges Moore, Deputy Executive Director 

Academic Programs, Planning and Accountability 

Council on Higher Education 

1024 Capital Center Dr. #320 

Frankfort, KY 40601-8204 

502-573-1555 

FAX: 502-573-1535 

State Agency 

Kentucky Council on Higher Education 

Original Initiative and Year 
Senate Bill 109 1992 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context 

In 1992, the Kentucky Legislature passed Senate Bill 109 into law, which required public 
institutions of higher education to implement an accountability process, which would provide 
"for a systematic ongoing evaluation of quality and effectiveness..." In 1994, for the first time, 
the Kentucky Commission on Higher Education (KCHE) linked its funding recommendations to 
reports on institutional performance. This was the precursor to a system of performance funding. 
Two years later, in 1996, the "Strategic Plan for Kentucky Higher Education, 1996-2000: Seize 
the Future," was composed, seeking to "establish system priorities for 1996-2000 and provide 
direction for institutional planning efforts." Among these priorities were an educated citizenry, 
equal opportunities, and economic development. Most recently, in July 1996, the KCHE 
followed up on its initial experiment with performance funding and adopted a long-term policy 
of performance funding. The performance measures for this policy were based in large part of 
the priorities set forth in the strategic plan. 

Policy Type 

The 1992 Accountability Legislation, as its name would suggest, was an attempt by the 
Kentucky General Assembly to increase the accountability of higher education. This 
accountability would better enable state legislators and the KCHE to "monitor performance at the 
institutions in each of the major areas of instruction, research, and public service, while 
recognizing the individual missions of each of the institutions." The strategic plan seemed to be 
designed to prioritize these "major areas," thus providing public colleges and universities with a 
more informed idea of what Kentucky as a state would need and expect from them in the coming 
years. In this respect, the Strategic Plan is precisely that--a plan, not a policy. The plan was 
followed, however, by a policy calling for the implementation of performance funding. The 
KCHE anticipates that a performance funding system "will help demonstrate that Kentucky 
higher education serves the long-term needs of the Commonwealth and that excellence in 
performance and outcomes is the ultimate goal of the entire higher education system." Given 



this stated rationale for performance funding, the policy seems to have both accountability and 
quality assurance as its goals. 

Policy Stage 

Following the passage of the original Accountability Legislation in 1 992, Kentucky has 
“produced four annual editions of the Higher Education Accountability Report Series (1993- 
1996). The series includes a system-'wide report, eight university reports, fourteen community 
college reports, and a system-wide community college report. In 1996, the reports were 
redesigned based on comments from three external reviewers. The reports are now easier to read 
and more useful for policymakers and consumers of higher education.” (Moore) 



Since the 1996-1998 biennium will mark the first full-scale implementation of performance 
funding, this policy is currently in its initial implementation stage. It appears Kentucky v^dll 
continue requiring the Accovmtability Reports while it moves toward a system of performance 
funding. It seems likely that most, if not all, of the performance measures used in the 
performance funding policy will be communicated in the annual Accountability Reports. 

State Guidelines 

The state requires the system to submit an annual accountability report, addressing performance 
in a variety of indicators (listed below). Three years' worth of these reports helped to inform the 
Strategic Plan for 1996-2000, which in turn provided the basis for the performance funding 
policy. All public institutions in Kentucky are measured on four common indicators, the total 
value of which must be at least 50 points on a 100-point scale. There are, in addition, seven 
institution-specific and three mission-specific indicators. Each institution selected any number 
from among these ten indicators on which to be measured. The value for these indicators, when 
totaled, could be no more than 50 points on the 100-point scale. The first institutional reports on 
success in meeting these indicators v^ll be submitted in February, 1997. Based on a review of 
those reports, the KCHE will recommend distribution of performance-linked funds. 

Positions/Pro grams 
none evident 

Indicators and Outcomes 

Common indicators: 1. quality of educational outcomes; 2. student advancement; 3. use of 
technology in student learning; 4. preparation of K-12 teachers (common to umversities); 5. 
educated workforce development (common to community colleges) 

Institution-specific indicators: 6. effective use of resources; 7. global perspective in academic 
programs; 8. review of gender issues; 9. cooperative academic degree programs; 10. alternative 
educational deliveiy; 11. level of gifts, grants, and contracts funding; 12. EEO plan 
implementation 

Mission-specific indicators: 13. institutional scholarships and grants; 14. educated workforce 
development; 15. educational reform— professional development 



Instruments 

(The instruments correspond by number to the common and institution-specific indicators 
below.) 

1 . number of degree programs and general education programs using student outcomes for 
program assessment 

2. rate of student progress as measured by retention, graduation, or both 

3. number of uses of technology in student learning by faculty 

4. scores of Kentucky teachers on multiple-choice component of all Praxis II subjects area 
assessments, in comparison to national averages 

5. qualitative report summarizing annual performance in this area 

6. increase in effectiveness through the use of innovative management practices 

7. degree to which global/intemational perspective is included in academic programs 

8. qualitative report summarizing annual perfonnance in this area 

9. number of cooperative academic degree programs and/or agreements 

10. number of courses or programs using alternative delivery systems (e.g., interactive TV, non- 
traditional time blocks, practice-based/service-leaming component) 

1 1 . amount of funding received from grants, contracts, and gifts 

12. degree to which EEO goals, established by KCHE, have been met 

Teaching-Learning Elements 

These performance indicators address student outcomes, student persistence, and teacher 
education/preparation. 

Public Reporting 

reports, available to the public, are made yearly to the governor and General Assembly 
Database 

Comprehensive statewide database exists at the SHEEO level, contains student records from 4- 
year and 2-year public institutions. 

Budget 

not clear from the state legislation or reports 

Regional Accreditation Association 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 

Assessment activities are complementary to both institutional and programmatic accreditations. 
Disciplinary Accreditation 

Assessment activities are complementary to both institutional and programmatic accreditations 
Technology Focus 

One performance indicator addresses "the ultimate use of technology in the learning process..." 
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Louisiana 



Kerry Davidson, Senior Deputy Commissioner 

Academic Affairs and Sponsored Programs 

Louisiana Board of Regents 

150 Third Street #129 

Baton Rouge, LA 70801-1389 

504-342-4253 

FAX: 504-342-9318 

labor@lsuvm.bitnet 

State Agency 

Board of Regents of the State of Louisiana 

Original Initiative and Year 
Act 237 1993 

Policy Analysis 

Assessment in Louisiana is strongly linked to accountability. In its 1997 report on 
Accountability in Louisiana’s Colleges and Universities, the Board of Regents acknowledged 
that “Louisiana joined a growing number of other states in an effort to provide the business 
co mmuni ty, policymakers, the media, and the general public with an aimual report on the state of 
higher education as a public investment.” 

Louisiana’s first accountability legislation was Act 237, passed during the 1993 Regular 
Legislative Session. This act outlined a “number of specific indicators to guide the work of 
Louisiana’s higher education efforts.” Two years later, the Legislature passed Act 459, which 
required im plementation of the accountability process, and also required the submission of a 
formal report to the Legislature in 1997. Since the passage of Act 459, committees working 
under the direction of the Regents have been examining the accountability indicators and the 
related performance measures. 

According to the Regents, there are four primary purposes to the accountability effort in 
Louisiana: (1) to strengthen the quality of higher education; (2) to enhance the cycle of 
continuous improvement within and among the state’s colleges and imiversities; (3) to inform the 
governor, legislators, and citizens of higher education activities; and (4) to identify further efforts 
to better serve Louisiana. The Regents state explicitly that assessment of institutional 
effectiveness and the accountability effort should not be used for broadly comparative purposes. 
“Because the roles, scopes, and missions of the institutions are many and varied, it is important 
that the data and information generated by this effort not be used to compare unlike institutions. 
Only peer institutions should be compared to other peer institutions. ” (Emphasis in the original.) 

State Guidelines 

Institutions report data on the indicators mandated in the accountability legislation. 
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Programs and Policies 
none evident 



Indicators and Outcomes 
not clear from state documents 

Instruments 

licensure, certification, and professional examinations 

Teaching-Learning Elements 
none evident 

Public Reporting 

First formal report to the State Legislature was due in January, 1997. 

Database 

Comprehensive statewide database exists at the SHEEO level. 

Budget 
none evident 

Regional Accreditation Association 
Southern Association of Schools and Colleges 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 

The Regents make reference to the fact that SACS requires as a condition of accreditation that 
each member institution has a strategic plan and an internally developed assessment program to 
measure progress toward the performance goals in their institutional plan. 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
none evident 



Technology Focus 
none evident 



Maine 



Contact 

Nancy M. MacKnight, Vice Chancellor, Academic Affairs 

University of Maine System 

107 Maine Avenue 

Bangor, ME 04401-1805 

207-973-3232 

FAX: 207-973-3296 

nancym@maine.maine.edu 

State Agency 

University of Maine System 

Original Initiative and Year 
Planning Goals 1986 

Policy Analysis 

At present, there is no state-level legislative or executive policy regarding assessment of public 
institutions of higher education. All assessment is conducted at the institutional level, using 
measures that are institution-specific. 

According to the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, assessment has at least four functions: 
"accoimtability, student outcomes.. .to enhance the imderstanding of faculty members and 
academic administrators about what is taking place in the classroom in order to improve 
instruction and, ultimately, student learning." Each of the seven members of the Maine state 
system has taken its own direction with its assessment activities since assessment became a 
priority with the arrival of Robert Woodbury as Chancellor in 1986. Aimual reporting by 
institutions on their assessment activities ended in 1994. 

State Guidelines 

none evident; all guidelines are set at the institutional level 

Programs and Policies 
none evident 

Indicators and Outcomes 

All indicators are determined by the institution [we have some of this information from the 
partial summaries of institutional reports on assessment activities]. 

Instruments 



No 



Teaching-Learning Elements 

From the background statement on assessment from the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs: 
"[The] common purpose [of effective assessment techniques] is often to facilitate the 
improvement of teaching and learning by providing clear insight into what works best in various 
teaching and learning contexts." 

Public Reporting 
Periodic 

Database 

Comprehensive statewide database exists at the SHEEO level. 

Budget 

Some funds were appropriated by the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs in 1988, 1989, and 
1990. It is not clear from the state documents how much money was appropriated, and if ftmds 
are still being appropriated. 

Regional Accreditation Association 

New England Association of Schools and Colleges 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 
not evident 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 



Technology Focus 

varies from institution to institution 



Maryland 



Contact 
John Sabatini 

Maryland Higher Education Commission 

16 Francis Street 

Annapolis, MD 21401 

410-974-2971 

FAX: 410-974-5376 

State Agency 

Maryland Higher Education Commission 
Oripinal Initiative and Year 

Reorganization of Maryland Higher Education Act 1 988 
Policy Analysis 

The Reorganization Act of 1988 gaye responsibility for assessment efforts to the Maryland 
Higher Education Commission (MHEC). The Commission, in 1991, required each of 
Maryland's public colleges and uniyersities to submit an annual report. These reports, called the 
Student Learning Outcomes Assessment Reports, giye institutions a chance to demonstrate the 
progress they haye made toward designated performance indicators that measure student learning 
outcomes. The state acknowledges that these performance indicators are part of an 
accountability policy, and that this accountability actually has two components: educational and 
financial. Educational accountability can be used "to assess an institution's effectiyeness in terms 
of student learning outcomes." Financial accountability can be used "to measure how 
productiyely and efficiently an institution uses state resources." (Florestano memo, 3/5/96) 

State Guidelines 

Each institution is required to submit its Student Learning Outcomes Assessment Report 
annually. These reports must address the common performance indicators listed below. (See 
Indicators/Outcomes section.) Institutions may also choose to address additional, campus- 
specific indicators in their reports. In addition to proyiding data on the common and institution- 
specific indicators, the reports should "analyze the significance of the data to student learning 
outcomes" and "discuss the implications of the assessment process for innoyations and changes 
at the campus." 

Programs/Positions 
none eyident 

Indicators and Outcomes 

Common indicators of student learning: effectiyeness of general education; student retention and 
graduation rates; student eyaluations of teaching; post-baccalaureate admissions rates; academic 
performance of transfer students; student performance on licensing, certification, and graduate 
admissions exams; and post-graduate surveys. The MHEC also allows institutions to supplement 
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their reports with additional indicators. Examples include: basis skills tests; capstone courses; 
portfolios; and employers' surveys. 



Instruments 

No 

Teaching-Learning Elements 

There is an emphasis on student learning. Student evaluations of teaching is an indicator. 

Public Reporting 
Annual 

Database 

Comprehensive statewide database exists at the SHEEO level, containing student records from 
four-year and two-year public institutions. 

Budget 
not evident 

Regional Accreditation Association 

Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 
not evident 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 

Technology Focus 
none evident 
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Massachusetts 



Contact 
Jack Warner 

Higher Education Coordinating Council 

McCormack Building, #1401 

One Ashburton Place 

Boston, MA 02108-1530 

617-727-7785 

FAX: 617-727-6397 

State Agency 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts Board of Higher Education 
Original Initiative and Year 

Performance Measures were mandated by the Massachusetts Legislature in General 
Appropriations Acts for 1994, 1995 and 1996. 

Policy Analysis 

Policy Context 

In response to the yarious objectiyes set forth for public higher education in Massachusetts in a 
1995 task force report on “Measuring Success: New Tools for Eyaluating Higher Education’s 
Performance,” the state legislature mandated the Board of Higher Education (BHE) to deyelop a 
performance measurement system. More specifically, the task force report articulated four broad 
goals: to promote student success; promote the economic success of the commonwealth; promote 
ciyic success of the commonwealth and the local communities; and operate cost-effectiyely. 

Policy Type 

The performance measurement system has both an accountability and a quality assurance focus. 
The Senate Budget for FY 1997 called for accountability objectiyes that included affordability, 
accessibility, student academic achieyement, responsiyeness to the workplace and local 
communities, and cost-effectiye operation. For FY 1998, the House Ways and Means 
Committee designed performance measures aroimd these objectiyes. 

Policy Stage 

Implementation of performance measurement system will begin in 1998. Beginning in FY 2000, 
the BHE will conduct an annual eyaluation of the performance of each public institution. 

State Guidelines 

Data will be collected and analyzed on a campus, segmental, and systemwide basis. The BHE 
and the campuses will work jointly to establish definitions for all data elements. Based on the 
analysis of the data elements, an annual eyaluation will be conducted to determine the success of 
each institutions in meeting goals and objectiyes. If campuses fail to meet objectiyes, campus 
trustees will be required to deyelop and implement an improyement plan, subject to BHE 
approyal. 
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Programs/Positions 
none evident 



Indicators and Outcomes 

“Data elements, ” or indicators, are collected in four broad categories related to students, faculty, 
cost-effectiveness, and operating costs. In terms of students, these elements include admissions 
standards, remedial education, transfer, graduation and retention rates, number of students in 
joint programs, and funding for part-time students. For faculty, data elements include number of 
full-time and part-time, salaries, percent tenured, age, and teaching load. In terms of cost- 
effective use of resources, elements include percentages spent on administration, instruction, 
student services, and academic support, amount spent on deferred maintenance, funds raised 
from private sources, and number of courses offered on another campus. Finally for operating 
costs, data on expenditures per FTE student and by program area are collected. 

Instruments 
none evident 

Teaching-Learning Elements 
none evident 

Public Reporting 
Annual 

Database 



Budget 
none evident 

Regional Accreditation Association 

New England Association of Schools and Colleges 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 
none evident 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
none evident 

Technology Focus 
none evident 
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Michigan 



Contact 

C. Danford Austin, Deputy Superintendent, Postsecondary Education 

State Department of Education 

P.O. Box 30008 

Lansing, MI 48909 

517-373-3345 

FAX: 517-335-4817 

mdeohe@pilot.msu.edu 



No Initiatives at the state or system level. 



Minnesota 



Contact 

Leslie K. Mercer, Director, Data and Program Division 

Minnesota Higher Education Services Office 

550 Cedar Street 

400 Capitol Square 

St. Paul, MN 55101 

612-296-9665 FAX: 612-297-8880 

mercer@hecb.state.mn.us 

State Agency 

Mirmesota Higher Education Services Office 
Original Initiative and Year 

Task Force on Postsecondary Quality Assessment 1987 
Policy Analysis 

At present, the only state-level activity concerning assessment is legislation, passed and adopted 
in 1995, establishing five performance measures for the University of Minnesota and five 
additional and separate measures for the Minnesota State College and University System 
(MnSCU). “At this time, documentation of achievements of the performance measures in 1 995- 
96 is being collected by the University of Minnesota and the MnSCU. Funds have not been 
released pending reports from the systems.” (Mercer) 

State Guidelines 

The 1 995 legislation established a performance incentive account. Each time the system fulfilled 
one of its system's five performance indicators, it would receive $1,000,000 from that accoimt. 
Each system could receive a maximum of $5,000,000 if they succeeded in fulfilling all five of its 
system's performance indicators. 

Programs/Positions 

The 1987 Task Force on Postsecondary Quality Assessment was disbanded in 1991 . 

Indicators and Outcomes 

The five performance indicators for the University of Minnesota are: (1) increases at the Twin 
Cities campus in the percent of freshmen ranking in the top 25% of their graduating high school 
class; (2) increase in freshmen retention rate; (3) increase in the minority freshmen retention rate 
and hiring rate of minority faculty; (4) increase in the five-year graduation rate; and (5) increase 
in the number of academic credits issued through courses offered by telecommunications. 

The five performance indicators for the Minnesota State Colleges and Universities System are: 
(1) increase budget percentage directed to instruction and academic resources; (2) increase in the 
number of academic credits issued through courses offered by telecommunications; (3) at least a 
2% increase in the freshmen retention rate; (4) increase the percentage of students in two-year 
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programs who graduate within two years of admission, and at least a 2% increase in the 
percentage of students in four-year programs who graduate within four-years; (5) increase in 
placement rates for occupational programs and transfer rates for community and technical 
colleges. 

Instruments 
none evident 

Teaching-Learning Elements 

As indicated by HESO official, indicators #1 and #2 of MSCU and University of Minnesota #5 
are designed to improve teaching and learning. 

Public Reporting 

Not required, but the report to the legislature is a public document. 

Database 

Comprehensive statewide database exists at the SHEEO level containing student records from 
four-year and two-year public institutions (also contains student records from all independent, 
non-profit and some proprietary schools. 

Budget 

The legislature placed $5,000,000 in the performance incentive accoimts for both the University 
of Minnesota System and the Minnesota State College and University System, for a total of 
$ 10 , 000 , 000 . 

Regional Accreditation Association 

North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 
none evident 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
none evident 

Technology Focus 

All public institutions have been asked to increase the number of credits earned through courses 
offered by telecommunications, demonstrating a commitment to distance-learning. 




Mississippi 



Contact 

Kelley Pearson 

Board of Trustees of State Institutions of Higher Learning 

3825 Ridgewood Road 

Jackson, MS 3821 1 

601-982-6611 

FAX: 601-982-6129 

State Agency 

Mississippi Board of Trustees of Institutions of Higher Learning 

Original Initiative and Year 

Board of Trustees' Policies and Bylaws 1 990 

Policy Analysis 

According to the Board of Trustees, "[A]ll institutions under the governance of the Board shall 
maintain regional accreditation with the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools. 
Institutions shall endeavor to acquire accreditation for all programs for which professional 
accreditation is available." Based on this policy, each public institution is expected to "establish 
and implement appropriate assessment standards and practices related to student outcomes and 
achievement, and/or institutional effectiveness." 

State Guidelines 
see policy analysis 

Programs/Positions 
none evident 

Indicators and Outcomes 
none evident 

Instruments 
none evident 

Teaching-Learning Elements 
none evident 

Public Reporting 
not evident 

Database 

Statewide database exists at the SHEEO level, but it is not comprehensive. 




Budget 
not evident 



Regional Accreditation Association 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 

The Trustees have clearly linked assessment with accreditation requirements of the SACS. 
Discit?linarv Accreditation 

The Trustees also expect all programs "for which professional accreditation is available" to 
pursue and obtain that accreditation. 



Technology Focus 
not evident 



Missouri 






Contact ^ 

Robert Stein, Senior Associate 

Planning and Academic Programs 

Coordinating Board for Higher Education 

3515 Amazonas Drive 

Jefferson City, MO 65109-5717 l| 

314-751-2361 

FAX: 314-751-6635 

robert?cbhe400%admin@admin.mocbhe.gov 

State Agency i 

Missouri Coordinating Board for Higher Education 

Original Initiative and Year 

Value-added assessment at Northeast Missouri State University early 1980s 

« 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context 

Assessment in Missouri began with the efforts of a single institution. Northeast Missouri State 

University (now Truman State University), which implemented a value-added assessment 

program in the early 1980s. The rest of the state followed soon thereafter, as "state educational 4 

leaders, with strong backing from the governor, challenged all public institutions to establish 

assessment programs which would improve student academic performance." (Stein letter, 

2/25/97) It is important to note that the impetus for assessment did not come from the state 
legislature, but rather from the Missouri system of public higher education itself. However, the 
Missouri Business and Education Partnership Commission (MBEPC), created by an act of the ^ 

state General Assembly, did recommend an emphasis on "measuring and reporting institutional 
performance toward mission achievement and goal realization. In addition, the commission 
recommended that performance mechanisms... be utilized to the maximum extent feasible." 

(Stein, 1996 AAHE Report) 

Responding to the challenge from state educational leaders, institutions began in 1987 to submit 
ann ual reports to the Missouri Coordinating Board for Higher Education (CBHE) on their 
assessment activities. These assessment activities were designed by the individual institutions to 
serve their own missions and needs. At this same time (1986-87), Missouri established a Student 
Achievement Study (SAS), which was set up "to track the performance of students from high # 

school graduation through college graduation." (Stein letter, 2/25/97) 

The decentralized and autonomous nature of Missouri's system, allowing each institution to 

determine its own approach to assessment, eventually led some to call for a better and more 

consistent way to assess the state system as a whole. In reply, the state expanded its SAS data • 

collection efforts to include data on performance indicators, reports documenting how well 

institutions are meeting these indicators have replaced the annual assessment reports. These 
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performance indicators are the foundation of a performance funding policy, called Funding for 
Results (FFR), which has been used in Missouri since 1991. The FFR policy works at both the 
state and the institutional levels, and distinguishes between two- and four-year institutions. (See 
indicators below.) Missouri’s four-year institutions began receiving FFR funds with the FY 
1994 budget, while for two-year institutions, FFR began with the FY 1995 budget. Also in 1991, 
the Missouri Assessment Consortium (MAC) was formed by the assessment coordinators at the 
public four-year institutions. The primary piupose of the MAC is to foster inter-institutional 
communication in a decentralized system. In recent years, assessment coordinators from public 
two-year institutions have also been involved in discussions about statewide policy development 
and implementation. In 1994, the CBHE received a grant from FIPSE to refine and expand the 
FFR criteria and to support new efforts to teaching and learning practices through the 
sponsorship of on-campus projects via a block grant mechanism. 

Policy Type 

According to the MAC, assessment in Missouri serves two purposes: "[FJirst, the improvement 
of instruction and student learning; second, accoimtability. Assessment should focus on student 
learning and instruction and should be approached as a multi-dimensional exploration of 
curricular and co-curricular issues and the learning process associated with them. In addition, the 
public institutions.. .recognize a variety of state-wide constituencies to which they are 
appropriately accountable for the effectiveness of their educational programs, including but not 
limited to students and parents, employers, taxpayers, the respective governing boards, the 
CBHE, and the state legislature." The CBHE's position is very similar: "Missouri is trying to use 
assessment both for improvement and accountability." (Ibid.) 

Policy Stage 

At present, Missouri "is at a particular jvmction as it addresses ways to strengthen its approach to 
assessment and to performance funding." (Ibid.) Because performance funding is one of the 
CBHE's major initiatives, and the amount of money allocated to institutions through FFR 
continues to grow, the state looks to be in an ongoing cycle of implementation and evaluation. 
The policy goals defined through a strategic plaruiing process in 1 992 serve as the standards by 
which new performance is evaluated and other priorities are established. A key emphasis is on 
setting priorities based on plarming, establishing agreed-upon measures and designating a portion 
of the state’s appropriations to public institutions based on performance. 

State Guidelines 

See Policy context above. 

Programs/Positions 

The FFR initiative has generated the initiation of a number of new groups which support the 
program among different constituencies: 

1. The FFR Teaching and Learning Committee — faculty members from a cross-section of 
Missouri institutions. 

2. The FFR Advisory Committee — academic officers, assessment coordinators or faculty 
from each public institution in Missouri 

3. A Steering Committee composed of state legislators, institutional representatives, and a 



coordinating board member 

4. An informal group of community college personnel who focus on FFR issues in the 

context of the mission of community colleges # 

Indicators and Outcomes 

Included among the indicators are percentage of first-time, full-time, degree-seeking freshmen 

(hereafter referred to simply as freshmen) who took the CBHE-recommended high school core 

curriculum; percentage of minority students who are freshmen; percentage of teacher education 

students who met CBHE standards on ACT, C-BASE, and NTE; percentage of freshmen who 

completed 24 or more credit hours by the end of the first academic year and achieved at least a 

2.0 GPA; graduation, completion, and transfer rates; percentage of bachelor degree recipients 

who scored above the 50%-ile on nationally-normed exams in general education and major field 

of study; pass rates of graduates taking licensure, certification, or registration examinations. • 

Instruments 

1. By state-wide administrative rule, C-BASE and NTE examination are used for admittance to 
and exit from teacher education programs. 

2. ACT e xamina tions are used as one of the general admission criteria for all four-year students. C 

3. Nationally-recognized and/or normed examinations are encouraged for assessment of general 
education as well as the major; locally developed instruments are also recognized. 

Teaching-Learning Elements 

The whole policy is infused with a focus on teaching and learning. H 

Public Reporting 
Annual 

Database • 

Comprehensive statewide database exists at the SHEEO level, containing student records from 
four-year and two-year public institutions. 

Budget 

For 1997 FFR, $2 million to two-year institutions (2% of core budget) and $10.6 million to four- ^ 

year institutions (1.7% of core budget). Between 1994-97, $3.5 million has been added to the 
core budgets of two-year institutions and $27 million to the core budgets of four-year institutions 
through the FFR program. In FY 97, 17.1% of new funding for four-year institutions and 11.1% 
of new funding for two-year institutions was generated through the FFR program. Institutions 
have flexibility in the way they choose to utilize FFR funds except for those funds designated for # 

campus-level teaching/leaming initiatives. These resources are for a specific program of 
innovation, and the use of these funds is reported annually. 

Regional Accreditation Association 

North Central Association of Colleges and Schools % 
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Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 

Commitment to assessment programs which support the standards promulgated by the NCA. 
Disciplinary Accreditation 

FFR does not specifically address this area, but a quinquennial review of each academic program 
is required for all public institutions. This review stresses the assessment of the outcomes of the 
program including the use of instruments to measure the impact of the major program for all 
graduates. In addition, all new programs proposals must include performance goals associated 
with student preparation and student outcomes. 

Technology Focus 

As part of the Blueprint for Missouri Higher Education, issued in 1996, a commitment has been 
made to improving access to higher education for all potential students, and promoting the 
development of an effective telecommunications-based delivery system. 



Montana 



Contact 

Richard A. Crofts, Deputy Commissioner, Academic Affairs 

Office of the Commission of Higher Education 

Montana University System 

2500 Broadway 

Helena, MT 59620-3101 

406-444-6570 

FAX: 406-444-1469 

rcrofts@oche.oche.montana.edu 

State Agency 

Montana University System 
Name and Year of Original Initiative 

Proficiency Admission Requirements and Developmental Education in the Montana University 
System 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context 

In 1995, the Montana University System (MUS) approved a policy on “Proficiency Admission 
Requirements and Developmental Education in the Montana University System.” This policy 
called for the MUS to “adopt a uniform assessment tool to be used in determining if students or 
prospective students have the basic proficiencies in math and English to provide them a 
reasonable chance of success in postsecondary education.” This basic skills assessment 
instrument would be “made available for administration to high school juniors so that they can 
receive an early indication of their preparedness for postsecondary education.” This would give 
students the opportunity to take additional, college-preparatory courses during their senior year if 
necessary. 

In 1996, faculty and administrators fi'om all of the MUS institutions developed Quality, Access, 
and Productivity Enhancement Plans for “improving quality, access, and productivity at their 
institutions. Each campus plan included baseline information, numerical goals for improvements 
and timelines through FY 1999 for reaching the agreed-upon goals.” The MUS requires that 
institutions submit ann ual reports on their progress. Each institution has developed its own plan, 
based on its needs and mission. There are seven very broad rubrics for enhancement, which are 
listed in the Indicators section below. 

One of the ways in which Montana encouraged faculty productivity, and thus promoted the 
quality of tmdergraduate education, was to use a new approach called “collaborative bargaining.” 
This approach called for the state to provide 2.5% for faculty salary increases, and the remainder 
to come from “budget reallocation and other sources of revenue, mainly tuition.” The continued 
use of this approach is contingent upon “success in meeting the agreed-upon goals of increased 
productivity, quality, and accountability” at all public institutions in the state. 
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Policy Type 

The Proficiency Admission Requirements policy, by establishing standards for basic skills 
performance, is a regulatory policy. The Quality, Access, and Productiyity Enhancement Plan 
policy combines quality assurance with accountability. 

Policy stage 

These policies are all in the implementation stage. 

State Guidelines 

See Policy Context section aboye. 

Programs/Positions 
none eyident 

Indicators 

As part of the Quality, Access, and Productiyity Enhancement Plans, seyen categories of 
enhancement haye emerged: (1) academic policies and instructional program quality; (2) faculty 
productiyity and accountability; (3) educational technology; (4) student learning productiyity; (5) 
academic advising; (6) access and course scheduling; and (7) fiscal policies, and library and other 
enhancements 

Instruments 
Vary by institution. 

Teaching-Learning Elements 

not directly eyident in the seven categories of enhancement 

Public Reporting 
Annual 

Database 

No multi-institutional databases exist. 

Budget 
none evident 

Regional Accreditation Association 
Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges 

Accrediting Relationship 

“The postsecondary institutions in Montana are developing assessment programs in response to 
the standards established by the NWACS.” 





Disciplinary Accrediting Relationship 
none evident 



Technology Focus 

One of the seven categories of enhancement on which institutions report is “educational 
technology.” Enhancing faculty technology competency, establishing mtilti-media and 
interactive telecommunications classrooms, and upgrading of existing computer resources 
students are some of the steps taken by different institutions. 
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Nebraska 



Contact 

Odus V. Elliott, Academic Officer 

Coordinating Commission for Postsecondary Education 

140 N. 8th Street #300 

P.O. Box 95005 

Lincoln, NE 68509-5005 

402-471-2847 FAX: 402-471-2886 

klukesh@nde4.nde.state.ne.us 

State Agency 

Coordinating Commission for Postsecondary Education 

Original Initiative and Year 
Program Review 1992 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context 

In 1992, the Nebraska Legislature passed a law requiring the State Coordinating Commission for 
Postsecondary Education (CCPE) to establish "an ongoing process to review, monitor, and 
approve or disapprove the new and existing programs of public institutions..." This law is the 
only statewide policy related to assessment issues. The responsibility for this process, according 
to the CCPE, is "shared by three partners: the public colleges and universities, their governing 
boards, and the CCPE." 

Policy Type 

Again, as defined by the CCPE, the goals of this program review policy are "to improve the 
instructional programs and to assure that the state resources invested in public postsecondary 
education are used as efficiently as possible." If program review is successful and these goals are 
met, it will result in "stronger institutions and demonstrated accountability to state government 
and the general public." Clearly, then, the Nebraska program review policy has as its goals both 
accountability and quality assurance. 

While the responsibility for this program review is considered to be shared among three entities, 
each entity is considered to have different constituencies and thus somewhat different emphases. 
At the institutional level, public colleges and universities in Nebraska "focus on building 
exemplary institutions and on direct delivery of instruction, scholarship, and service." The focus 
of the institutional governing boards is on "the needs and performance of the institution(s) under 
their responsibility and on the constituents to whom they are accountable." It is not clear from 
the state documents how these constituencies of the governing boards are defined. Finally, the 
CCPE "focuses on its constitutional and statutory responsibilities and on the needs of the people 
of Nebraska for strong institutions that have distinctive missions, that work together in the 
interests of students and taxpayers, and that avoid unnecessary duplication of programs and 
facilities." 
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Policy Stage 

The first round of program reviews began in 1 993- During the first three years, the CCPE ^ 

reviewed a total of 657 programs distributed across all of Nebraska's public colleges, 

universities, and community colleges. In its report describing the program review process, the 

CCPE concluded that "the first three years of program review have had a significant impact on 

postsecondary education in Nebraska.. .[T]he changes that are made as a result of program review 

or as a result of other institutional action often result in more efficient use of institutional ^ 

resources." A complete cycle is seven years. Each program will be reviewed once during the 7- 

year period. 

State Guidelines 

The state has mandated four question to guide the review of existing programs: (1 ) what is the • 

centrality of the program to the role and mission of the larger institution?; (2) to what extent the 
program is consistent with the Comprehensive Statewide Plan (CSP)?; (3) is there evidence of 
need and demand for the program?; and (4) are the resources available to the program adequate? 

For new programs, these questions are very similar. Regarding consistency with the CSP, the 

state also asks for additional descriptions and information about the new program of study, how M 

the program proposes to assess student learning, how/if the new program will seek special 

accreditation, how/if the new program will meet the needs of diverse students, how/if the 

program will collaborate with other postsecondary institutions, how/if the program will offer 

distance, and how/if the new program will establish partnerships with businesses, organizations, 

and public agencies. H 

ProCTams/Positions 
none evident 

Indicators and Outcomes % 

See Instruments 

Instruments 

For "centrality to role and mission," the institution is asked either to prepare a checklist or a 

narrative format explaining how the existing program fits with the role and mission of the 9 

institution as defined by state law. The same process is to be followed by new programs. 

For "consistency with the CSP," the institution is asked to prepare narrative descriptions 
explaining how existing programs meet CSP priorities. These priorities will change regularly. 

For new programs, the institution is asked to prepare narrative descriptions explaining how the 9 

new programs will meet areas "special emphasis." (See State Guidelines above.) 

For "evidence of need and demand," the institution is asked to provide the existing program's 

graduation figures for the five years prior to review, and the average student credit hour 

production of program faculty. Also for existing programs, data on job placement rates and/or • 

studies of workforce needs are requested. For new programs, the institution is asked for this 

same data and what potential the new program has to contribute to these rates and needs. 
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Ins titutions must also address of unnecessary duplication for new programs. 

For "adequacy of resources," the institution is asked to provide number of faculty, quantity of 
library holdings, and descriptions of physical facilities and equipment for existing and new 
programs. For new programs, the institution is asked to show a budget for the first five years. 

Teaching-Learning Elements 

For new programs, one of the areas of special emphasis in program review is the assessment of 
student learning. For existing programs, being consistent with the CSP includes providing 
"measurable educational results..." the goal of the program review policy is the improvement of 
the instructional program. 

Public Reporting 

The results of program review prepared for the CCPE are also available to the general public. 
Database 

No multi-institutional or statewide higher education databases exist. 

Budget 

none 

Regional Accreditation Association 

North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 

The state sees the assessment requirements of NCA as complementary to its own goals of 
consistency with the CSP. 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 

Technology Focus 

Requested in program review under “Adequacy of Resources” criterion. 
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Nevada 



Contact 

John Richardson, Vice Quincellor for Academic and Student Affairs 

University and Community College Systems 

2601 Enterprise Road 

Reno, NV 89512 

702-784-4901 

FAX: 702-784-1127 

minedew@nevada.edu 

State Agency 
Board of Regents 

Original Initiative and Year 
Assessment Policy 1989 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context 

There have not been any statewide executive or legislative assessment initiatives in Nevada. 

This is in part because the UCCSN Board of Regents has constitutional status that is separate and 
equal to the other branches of state government. 

Policy Type 

In 1989, the UCCSN Board of Regents adopted a policy requiring each camptos within the state 
system to compile and submit "an appropriate plan of regular student educational assessment." 
The Regents, in creating this policy, acknowledged the diversity of institutional types and 
missions, and so allowed each campus to tailor its assessment activities to its own mission and 
needs. In addition to student assessment, the Regents require each campus to submit an ann ual 
academic program review. Each year, a different set of programs are up for review. Given the 
multiplicity of approaches taken by campuses in relation to student assessment, and the policy of 
academic program review, Nevada's policy can best be characterized as a combination of quality 
assurance and reform. 

Policy Stage 

Each camptos submitted preliminary student assessment plans to the Regents in 1 990. This was 
followed by an update report in 1992. Since this update, "a great deal of progress has been made 
by the community colleges and universities in their student assessment efforts... as assessment is 
becoming an integral part of their planning activities." With both student assessment and 
program review, it seems evaluation and redesign is an ongoing part of the implementation 
process. 

State Guidelines 

The UCSSN Board of Regents "requires that an appropriate plan of regular student educational 
assessment be developed by each campus, with each campus assuming responsibility for 
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developing the processes and procedures to be used. Plans should be based upon campus 
mission and should be developed with multiple assessment approaches which may include but 
not be limited to testing. Among other activities, regular regional accreditation review will 
provide an overall assessment of the campus. Plans should reflect the mix of programs and types 
of students." (Regents' Policy on Student Assessment, 1/89) 

Positions/Programs 

New positions, if any, vary from campus to campus. 

Indicators and Outcomes 
Vary from campus to campus. 

Instruments 

Vary from campus to campus. Examples include alumni and employer surveys, standardized 
tests, institutional self-studies. 

Teaching-Learning Elements 
Vary from campus to campus. 

Public Reporting 
not evident 

Database 

Comprehensive statewide database exists at the SHEEO level, containing student records from 
four- and two-year public institutions. 

Budget 
not evident 

Regional Accreditation Association 
Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 

The Regents recognize that the "[NJorthwest Association of Schools and Colleges is now placing 
a greater emphasis on assessment. The Commission on Colleges expects each institution and 
program to adopt an assessment scheme responsive to its mission and needs, the UCCSN 
campuses are responding." 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 



Technology Focus 
not evident 
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New Hampshire 



Contact 

James A. Busselle, Executive Director 

New Hampshire Postsecondary Education Commission 

Two Industrial Park Drive 

Concord, NH 03301-8512 

603-271-2555 

FAX: 603-271-2696 

No Initiatives at the state level. Receipt of information about the system level pending. 
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New Jersey 



Contact 

Phil Beardsley, Director of Research 
Commission of Higher Education 
20 West State Street, CN542 
Trenton, NJ 08625 
609-984-2847 

State Agency 

New Jersey Commission on Higher Education 

Original Initiative and Year 
BASF 1977 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context 

New Jersey's original assessment initiatiye began with the Basic Skills Assessment Program 
(BASF) in 1977. This program was designed to test the basic skills proficiencies of entering 
freshmen and to eyaluate institution's efforts in remedial education. State-leyel assessment 
actiyity continued with the creation of the College Outcomes Eyaluation Program (COEP) in 
1985. A program adyisory committee was appointed and giyen the responsibility of deyeloping 
a plan of action. "Student learning and deyelopment, faculty research and scholarship, and the 
impact of institutions on society comprised the focus" of this plan. (COEP Adyisory Committee 
Report, 10/23/87) In 1987, this adyisory committee reported its recommendations. These 
recommendations called for, among other things, outcomes assessment of general education, 
outcomes assessment in major fields of study, assessment of the personal deyelopment and 
satisfaction of students, and assessment of success in proyiding access and meeting the human 
resource needs of an institution's population. This initiatiye gaye considerable latitude to 
indiyidual institutions in terms of instruments and indicators. The COEP had as its stated 
purpose "the improyement of undergraduate education” and attempted to balance the use of 
standardized measures with the need for institutional autonomy. 

Policy Stage and Type 

COEP ended in 1991, and the BASF was eliminated during the restructuring of higher education 
in New Jersey. This restructuring of the higher education system has produced a new focus on 
accountability. Beginning in the fall of 1995, public institutions in New Jersey began making 
annual reports to policymakers and the public as part of this new accountability. The Committee 
on Adyancement, Excellence, and Accountability (CAEA) issues guidelines for the submission 
of annual reports by the institutions. These guidelines must be approyed by the state 
commission. In deyeloping these guidelines, or performance indicators. New Jersey has drawn 
on Ewell's definition: "Indicators can best be described as policy-releyant statistics produced 
regularly to support oyerall policy planning and monitoring at the national, state or system leyel." 
(Ewell as quoted in NJ System-wide Accountability Report, 4/96) At present, the institutional 
annual reports address four broad issues: faculty, affordability, access, and the return on the 
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public investment in higher education. 



State Guidelines 

Institutions submit data annually to the CAEA, reflecting progress toward meeting performance 
indicators in a variety of areas: affordability; retention, transfer, and graduation rates; access; and 
return on investment. 

Programs/Positions 

At the state level, the Board and Department of Higher Education have been replaced by the 
Commission on Higher Education and the President's Council. The CAEA was formed by the 
President’s Council. 

Indicators and Outcomes 

graduation rates; SAT and other standardized test scores; percentage of students who are New 
Jersey residents; number of scholarship recipients 

Instruments 

No 

Teaching-Learning Elements 
Not at present 

Public Reporting 
Annual 

Database 

Comprehensive statewide database exists at the SHEEO level, containing student records from 
four-year and two-year public institutions. 

Budget 
no budget 

Regional Accreditation Association 

Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 
not evident 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 



Technology Focus 
none evident 
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New Mexico 



Contact 

Bill Simpson, Deputy Director for Educational Programs 

Commission on Higher Education 

1068 Cerrillos Road 

Santa Fe,NM 87501-4295 

505-827-7383 

FAX: 505-827-7392 

bsimpson@che.state.nm.us 

State Agency 

Commission on Higher Education 

Original Initiative and Year 
Report Card 1990 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context 

In 1989, the New Mexico Commission on Higher Education (CHE) requested that its member 
institutions submit "comprehensive, five-year strategic plans." One section of the larger plan 
was to address "System Development," defined by the CHE as a description of "institutional 
efforts to evaluate student outcomes and other indicators of institutional effectiveness." The 
plans were submitted by New Mexico's 23 public universities and community colleges in 1990 
and revised by those institutions in 1991. After reviewing these comprehensive plans, the CHE 
decided that "further statewide planning would best be served by asking that institutions focus 
upon specific, statewide issues...rather than continuing to submit comprehensive plans. One of 
the issues to be addressed is outcomes assessment." 

Also in 1990, the state legislature passed a law requiring the CHE to submit an "annual report 
card," featuring a variety of measures. Due to a variety of problems, the "annual report card" is 
no longer compiled. (Some of these problems are discussed below.) Most recently, in 1993, the 
CHE began asking member institutions for a copy of the plan institutions sent to the North 
Central Association (NCA) to satisfy NCA's requirement that schools seeking accreditation have 
an institution-wide outcomes assessment plan. The NCA also requires a summary report on the 
progress each institution is making toward meeting these outcomes assessment goals. The report 
to the NCA, then, doubles as an assessment report to the state commission. 

Policy Type 

The defimct "report card" policy was designed primarily for comparative, and thus, 
accountability, purposes. "The indicators [of performance] are to be published annually in order 
to draw comparisons among schools districts and among institutions of higher learning." This 
comparative approach was sharply criticized by institutions, which argued that because of the 
"diversity of New Mexico's institutions, missions, and students," each institution should establish 
its own assessment measures. 



The latest policy to allow institutions to submit their own unique NCA outcomes assessment 
plans as fulfillment of state-level assessment requests serves two purposes: (1) it does not hold 
numerous and varied institutions to a single, arbitrary standard; and (2) it streamlines the 
assessment process and "reinforces the NCA requirement rather than adds to a second 
requirement" from the state. Therefore, a characterization of New Mexico's assessment policy is 
essentially a characterization of the NCA requirement. Because most institutions feel obligated 
to seek NCA accreditation, the requirement for an outcomes assessment plan is at least in part 
regulatory. Given the understanding that accreditation generally, and the NCA requirement 
specifically, are means of institutional improvement, the policy requiring an outcomes 
assessment plan is also an effort at quality assurance. 

Policy Stage 

New Mexico has experienced one complete policy cycle with the "annual report card" policy. 
After approximately two years of implementation, that policy was evaluated as "unreliable" or 
"only minimally indicative of institutional performance." As a result of these criticisms, the 
"report card" policy was terminated. Presently, the CHE requests only that institutions submit a 
copy of their outcomes assessment plan prepared for NCA. 

State Guidelines 

The CHE collects and publishes some data on state-wide outcomes measures in its annual report 
on the "Condition of Higher Education in New Mexico." The Commission also encourages 
assessment by supporting the accreditation requirements of the NCA. Otherwise, there are no 
state-mandated assessment policies. 

Programs/Positions 
none evident 

Outcomes and Indicators 

In the Commission's annual report, the following outcomes measures are provided: 

1 . bachelor's and graduate degrees awarded, by field 

2. certificates and associate's degrees awarded, by field 

3. degree completion rates 

4. program completion and transfer rates 

Instruments 

All of New Mexico's indicators are measured by unit counting. In the case of the rates of degree 
and program completion and transfer, unit counts are used to calculate the percentages of 
students who have completed degrees or programs, or have transferred. 

Teaching-Learning Elements 

The indicators reflect an interest in completion rates. 



Public Reporting 

Aimual reports are available to the public. 
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Database 

Comprehensive statewide database exists at the SHEEO level, containing student records from 
four-year and two-year public institutions. 

Budget 

none 

Regional Accreditation Association 

North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 

Current imwritten policy is to encourage progress at the institutional level in assessment of 
student learning and institutional performance, supporting North Central's accreditation 
requirements. Institutional accreditation report can be used as state assessment report. 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 

Technology Focus 

Expansion of educational technology, including distance education, is a major priority of the 
CHE, although it is not lined in any way to assessment. 
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New York 



Contact 

Jeanine Grinage, Deputy Commissioner 
The University of the State of New York 
The State Education Department 
Albany, NY 12230 

State Agency 

The University of the State of New York 

Original Initiative and Year 
Board of Regents Policy 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context and Type 

In New York, there are really two, concurrent assessment policies in effect. The first policy 
stems from the Commissioner of Higher Education's Regulations. These regulations require two 
things: (1) the registration of college curricula; and (2) the publication of student outcomes data. 
The second policy stems from the strategic plan of the Board of Regents (BOR) of the University 
of State of New York System. Contained within this strategic plan are six goals, as well as 
performance indicators by which the BOR can measure institutional and systemic progress 
toward achieving the six goals, of these goals, the first two--(l) "All students will meet high 
standards for academic performance and demonstrate the knowledge and skills required by a 
dynamic world" and (2) "All educational institutions will meet Regents high performance 
standards" —directly address student outcomes assessment. Both of these policies have quality 
assurance as their focus. 

Policy Stage 

It is not clear from the state documents when the Commissioner's Regulations, part 52 and 53, 
went into effect and how often registration of curricula and publication of outcomes data are 
required. In terms of the BOR strategic plan, it was approved in 1995. It is not clear how far 
along the state has gone in implementing this plan. 

Recent, additional assessment activities in New York include self-study guides for the 90 public 
and independent colleges focusing on baccalaureate teacher education programs; statewide 
review of two-year and community colleges, which has student learning and development as an 
overarching theme; the Doctoral Evaluation Project, committed to assuring doctoral education of 
high quality through peer review; evaluation of programs leading to licensure; and outcomes 
assessment in vocational education. 

At the system level, the State University of New York (SUNY) has been involved with 
assessment since 1989, when SUNY institutions each submitted campus assessment reports to 
the SUNY Central Administration. These reports addressed four dimensions of outcomes 
assessment: basic skills, general education, academic majors, and personal/social growth. SUNY 
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institutions submit updates on an annual basis about their assessment activities and results. In 
the City University of New York (CUNY), all institutions require students to take a 
comprehensive basic skills test in reading, writing, and mathematics. The State Education 
Department also keeps track of assessment programs at independent and proprietary institutions. 

State Guidelines 

On governing registration of college curricula: "To be registered, each curriculum shall show 
evidence of careful planning. Institutional goals and the objectives of each curriculum and of all 
course shall be clearly defined in writing, and a reviewing system shall be devised to estimate the 
success of students and faculty in achieving such goals and objectives." 

On publication of student outcomes data: "Part 53 of the Commissioner's Regulations requires 
institutions to publish student outcomes data, namely data on student retention and, where 
available, placement of graduates." 

Programs/Positions 

"For each curriculum the institution shall designate a body of faculty who, with the academic 
officers of the institution, shall be responsible for setting curricular objectives, for determining 
the means by which achievement of objectives is meaisured, for evaluating the achievement of 
curricular objectives, and for providing academic advice to students. The faculty shall be 
sufficient in number to assure breadth and depth of instruction and the proper discharge of all 
other faculty responsibilities. The ratio of faculty to students shall be sufficient to assure 
effective instruction." (Commissioner's Regulations 52.2 (b) (3)). 

Indicators and Outcomes 

Among the performance indicators used in measuring institutional progress toward meeting the 
six goals in the BOR strategic plan are completion and graduation rates; rates of performance on 
licensure and certification exams; and the rate of employer satisfaction with the knowledge and 
skills of graduates. 

Instruments 
Vary by institution 

Teaching-Learning Elements 

These elements are a large part of all NY state assessment policies. Students are expected to 
achieve and demonstrate knowledge and skills demanded by a dynamic world. 

Public Reporting 
Cyclical 

Database 

Significant multi-institutional databases exist, but not at SHEEO level. 



Budget 
not evident 



Regional Accreditation Association 

Middle States Association of Colleges and Schools. 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 

"The Department is also moving toward a closer working relationship with the regional 
accrediting group... as a means of assuring consistency in standards as well as efficiencies in staff 
time and cost." (McHugh letter, 2/13/97) 

Disciplinary Accreditation 

"The Department is also moving toward a closer working relationship with accrediting bodies in 
particular disciplines as a means of assuring consistency in standards, as well as efficiencies in 
staff time and cost." (Ibid.) 

Technology Focus 
none evident 
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North Carolina 



Contact 

Gary T. Barnes, Vice President of Program Assessment and Public Service 

UNC-General Administration 

P.O. Box 2688 

Chapel Hill, NC 27515-2688 

919-962-4591 

FAX: 919-962-2751 

bames@ga.unc.edu 

State Agency 

The University of North Carolina System 

Original Initiative and Year 
Senate Bill 44, Chapter 752 1 989 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context 

In 1989, the North Carolina General Assembly passed legislation requiring all institutions 
comprising the University of North Carolina system to submit assessment reports. The 
institutions submitted assessment plans to the General Assembly in 1991 . Contained within 
these plans were outlines for "comprehensive, integrated assessment to be developed and 
implemented over a five-year period, 1990-91 through 1994-95." Assessment reports have been 
submitted each year since 1992. 

Policy Type 

The ann ual reports all contain three sections. The first section consists of "activities and 
outcomes related to improving undergraduate student learning and development"; the second 
section consists of "activities and outcomes related to improving graduation rates and shortening 
time-to-degree"; and the third section consists of "the impact of budget flexibility on 
undergraduate education, including specific reallocation or redirection of resources to support 
and enhance undergraduate education." Sections one and two reflect a quality assurance policy; 
section three has a distributive focus. 

Policy Stage 

The first aimual reports were submitted in 1992. Those reports submitted in 1994-95 were the 
fifth and final group of reports under the current assessment plan. Work on the new five-year 
Institutional Assessment Plan was concluded in late 1996. It is anticipated that this plan will 
"refine, recast and augment" the first five-year plan and its measures "to ensure that they address 
the requirements of the original 1989 legislation." 

■ \ ■ 

State Guidelines 
See policy type above. 
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Programs/Positions 
none evident 

i 

Indicators and Outcomes 

As part of a newly-instituted Performance/Program Budgeting System (1996-97), there are four 
system-wide expected outcomes and indicators. (Each expected outcome is given below, 
followed immediately by the indicator to measure it.) 

1 . The University of North Carolina (UNC) will expand access for eligible NC high school 1 

graduates: percent of NC high school graduates who attend a UNC institution in the year 

following graduation. 

2. The UNC will expand access for NC community college transfers: percent of community 

college cohorts who transfer to a UNC institution within two years of completing coursework at 
community college. fl 

3. The UNC will expand access for non-traditional undergraduates: fall headcount enrollment of 
undergraduate 25 and older. 

4. The UNC will continue to serve growing numbers of students seeking higher education and 
workforce preparation: annual undergraduate and graduate student credit hours, and number of 

degrees awarded at all levels. i 

Instruments 

(1) system- wide survey of second-semester sophomores 

(2) system-wide survey of graduating seniors 

(3) system-wide survey of baccalaureate graduates one year after graduation € 

Teaching-Learning Elements 

These elements are more directly addressed in the expected outcomes and measures of differing 
institutional types. 

Public Reporting 

Annual or biennial schedule for all performance indicators 
Database 

Comprehensive statewide database exists at the SHEEO level, containing student records firom 9 

four-year and two-year public institutions. 

Budget 

$200,000 per year to support biennial surveys 

« 

Regional Accreditation Association 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 

not evident 9 
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Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 



Technology Focus 

One of the expected outcomes for Comprehensive, Liberal Arts, and Baccalaureate institutions is 
the following: "Students ■will experience ready and convenient access to modem information 
technology resources: computers, local and wide-area networks ■with Internet access; and other 
electronic resources that support the instmctional process." 

Current Issues of Note 

In April 1997, having studied various aspects of incentive funding for two years, the Board of 
Governors voted not to recommend an incentive funding plan. 
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North Dakota 



Contact 

Dr. Michael Hillman, Vice Chancellor of Academic Affairs 

North Dakota University System 

State Capitol Building 

600 East Boulevard 

Bismarck, ND 58505 

701-328-2965 

FAX: 701-328-2961 

NDUS_ofFice@prairie.nodak.edu 

State Agency 

North Dakota University System 

Original Initiative and Year 
Strategic Plan 1996 

Policy Analysis 

The State Board of Education requires each public institution to assess student achievement and 
learning in light of each institution's mission statement. There have not been any other "major 
initiatives" taken at the state level in terms of assessment policy or and/or student outcomes. 

State Guidelines 
not evident 

Programs/Positions 
none evident 

Indicators and Outcomes 
none evident 

Instruments 

No 

Teaching-Learning Elements 
none evident 

Public Reporting 
Cyclical 

Database 

Comprehensive statewide database exists at the SHEEO level, containing student records from 
four-year and two-year public institutions. 
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Budget 
not evident 



Regional Accreditation Association 

North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 

The State Board of Education policy requiring institutions to assess student achievement in light 
of institutional mission "is interpreted to minimally be the assessment process required by the 
regional accrediting association” (NCHEMS, 1996) 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 

Technology Focus 
not evident 
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Contact 

Jane Fullerton, Associate to the Chancellor for Administration and Planning 

Ohio Board of Regents 

30 East Broad St. 36th Floor 

Columbus, OH 43266-0417 

614-486-0885 

FAX: 614-486-5866 

fiillerm @summit.bor.ohio.gov 

State Agency 

Ohio Board of Regents 

Original Initiative and Year 

for performance expectations — ^Amended Substitute House Bill 152, 1993 Appropriations Act 
for FY 1994 and 1995 

for funding based on performance expectations — ^Amended Substitute House Bill 117, 1995 
Appropriations Act for FY 1995 and 1996 

Policy Analysis 

Policy Context, Type and Stage 

In April, 1996, for the first time, the Ohio Board of Regents (BOR) included a performance 
funding component in the annual appropriations for public two-year community and technical 
colleges and university regional campuses. This performance funding policy was designed to 
ensure that these institutions provide "educational programs and services identified as statewide 
priorities and expectations." (Regents Review, Spring 1996) These priorities and expectations 
are discussed in the State Guidelines section below. According to Regents Chancellor Elaine 
Hairston, "[PJerformance funding is intended to reward campuses for providing needed services 
and for the quality of those services.. .Every campus gains a better sense of its existing strengths 
and areas for improvement. Students and communities gain improved access to a range of high- 
quality educational programs and services. The public gains greater accountability in the use of 
state revenues." (Ibid.) This policy, then, has both a quality assurance and an accountability 
focus. 

In its November 1996 report. The Challenge is Change: Ohio's Master Plan for Higher 
Education, the Ohio BOR addressed both assessment of student learning outcomes and 
performance funding. As part of Objective 2, "Improve the Quality of the Learning 
Experiences," assessing student learning outcomes is listed as one strategy to meet that objective. 
The BOR acknowledges the growing national awareness of the value of assessment. The 
Regents also recognize that "[Mjany of Ohio's campuses already are engaged in student learning 
outcomes assessment and many more will be in the next few years as they strive to meet new 
review procedures for re-accreditation." (BOR Master Plan, 1996) In speculating about the 
specifics of an assessment approach, the BOR states that "[Wjhile no single student outcomes 
assessment tool is suitable for all programs, the selection of a combination of appropriate 
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6vElu3.tions by individu^ colleges and universities offers a rich opportunity to determine the 
quality of students' learning experiences..." (Ibid.) 

As part of Objective 8, "Implement a Funding Model that Reflects Ohio's Goals for Higher 
Education," the creation and implementation of performance measures/benchmarks is given as a 
strategy to meet this objective. In discussing this strategy, the BOR summarizes its fiscal year 
1996 performance funding policy for two-year colleges and university regional campuses. In FY 
1997, the BOR linked funding ($3 million) to performance in the nine areas listed below (see 
state guidelines). Discussions are continuing on performance funding for the university 
campuses. Funding is linked to each of the service expectations areas,' with different amounts of 
the total money ($3 million) awarded for each. Campuses that excel in providing service receive 
a larger portion of the funding. In addition, some service expectation areas reflect higher levels 
of importance in achieving state goals and reflect a greater percentage of the available funds. 

State Guidelines 

Statewide priorities and expectations for two-year institutions include developmental education 
services, partnerships with industry and government for work force education and training, non- 
credit continuing education opportunities, career/technical programming, linkages to high 
schools, convenience in course/program offerings and the use of alternative delivery strategies 
such as computer-assisted and distance learning, pre-baccalaureate education and transfer 
opportunities, the provision of services and programs with tuition and fees that are as low as 
possible, and the involvement of the community in significant campus decision-making. 

Pro gr ams/Positions 
none evident 

Indicators and Outcomes 

Each campus was asked to submit a report providing both qualitative and quantitative 
information, in responses to standard questions, for each area of review (i.e., career/technical 
programming, developmental education). An evaluation framework for each area of review 
provided guidance to peer review panels in assessing campus performance as “exceeding,” 
“meeting,” “partially meeting,” or “failing to meet” the service expectation. Review is achieved 
through a reading and discussion of campus reports, and based upon consensus reached and 
multiple readings of each report, based upon the evaluation framework. Feedback is provided to 
campuses as a result of this review and “best practice” examples are identified that provide 
models of good service for campuses to follow, where appropriate. 

Instruments 

No 

Teaching-Learning Elements 

Assessment of student learning outcomes is clearly an emphasis of this policy. 



Public Reporting 
Annual 



Database 



Comprehensive statewide database exists at the SHEEO level, containing student records from 
four-year and two-year public institutions. 

Budget 

In 1 996, the BOR allocated $1.5 million to two-year institutions as part of its performance 
funding policy. In FY 1997, the BOR allocated $3 million in this process. 

Regional Accreditation Association 

North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 

A connection between assessment of student learning outcomes and the assessment requirements 
of accreditation has been drawn by the BOR. 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 

Technology Focus 

One area of service evaluated focuses on non-traditional delivery of courses and specifically, the 
use of distance learning and other technology-based efforts. 
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Oklahoma 



Contact 

Cynthia S. Ross, Executive Vice Chancellor, Academic Affairs 

State Regents of Higher Education 

500 Education Building, State Capitol Complex 

Oklahoma City, OK 73105-4503 

405-524-9151 

FAX: 405-524-9235 

cross@osrhe.edu 

State Agency 

Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education 

Original Initiative and Year 
Regents Policy 1991 

Policy Analysis 

In Oklahoma, the "responsibility for prescribing standards for admission, retention, and 
graduation applicable to each institution" in the state system is constitutionally-vested in the 
Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education (OSRHE). The Regents, responding to national 
trends in assessment, as well as the North Central Association's expectation that all institutions 
engage in assessment of student achievement, developed an official assessment policy in 1991. 

The State Regents’ policy clearly states its purpose: 1) to improve instruction through the 
systematic gathering, interpretation, and use of information about student leaming/achievement, 
and 2) to provide public accoimtability. The policy has been revised twice since its 
implementation - in 1994 and again in 1996. 

State Guidelines 

All institutions are required to assess students at four levels: (1) entry-level, to determine 
academic preparation and course placement; (2) mid-level, to determine general education 
competencies; (3) exit-level (program outcomes), to evaluate the outcomes in a student's major; 
and (4) student satisfaction, to determine students' perceptions of their educational experiences. 
Assessment of graduate student achievement is optional. 

Programs/Positions 

In recognition of varying institutional missions and clientele served, each campus will develop 
its assessment program under the leadership of the local faculty and administrators providing that 
the procedures met State Regents’ requirements. Furthermore, each component of the assessment 
program should be coordinated to complement the whole. 

Indicators and Outcomes 

Vary by institution. Each institution is, however, required to report the following: 

For entry-level assessment: number of students participating in entry-level assessment and 
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number of students requiring additional basic skills development, explanatory summary of 
assessment results, and the methods used (courses, tutoring etc.) by which students were required 
to participate in the improvement of basic skills. 

For mid-level assessment; number of students assessed, explanatory summary of assessment 
results, and plans for change. 

For exit-level assessment: number of students participating, explanatory summary of assessment 
results, and plans for instructional changes. 

For student satisfaction assessment: number of students assessed, explanatory summary of 
assessment results, and plans for change. 

Instruments 

For primary entry-level assessment, the ACT is used by all institutions. Secondary entry-level 
tests include ASSET, CPT, COMPASS, and the Nelson-Denny Reading Test. Institutionally- 
developed tests are also used. 

For mid-level assessment, the ACT-CAAP, BASE, CAT, and TABE are used most commonly. 

For exit-level assessment, the MFAT, GRE, MCAT, GMAT, and LSAT, Area Concentration 
Achievement Tests (ACAT) and ACT-COMP are used. Additional measures include exit 
interviews, senior projects, student portfolios, certification and licensing exams, capstone 
courses, and job placement. 

For assessment of student satisfaction, nationally-standardized surveys such as the ACT-SOS, 
the SSI, the ACT Al umni Survey, and the CSEQ are used. Institutionally developed instruments 
are also used. 

Teaching-Learning Elements 

Intent of policy is to improve instruction with knowledge about how well and what students are 
learning. See Instruments section above. 

Public Reporting 
Aimual 

Database 

Comprehensive statewide database exists at the SHEEO level, containing student records from 
four-year and two-year public institutions. Also contains student records from some independent, 
non-profit and some proprietary schools. 

Budget 

Each institution is permitted to charge a fee for the purposes of conducting institutional and 
programmatic assessment. This fee can be no more than one dollar per credit hour. 



Regional Accreditation Association 

North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 

Rppinnal Accreditation Association Relationship 

The Regents acknowledge the NCA's expectation that "all institutions are expected to 
achievements of their students..." 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 

Technology Focus 
none evident 
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Oregon 



Contact 

Nancy P. Goldschmidt, Senior Policy Associate for Assessment and Planning 

P.O. Box 3175 

Eugene, OR 97403-1075 

503-346-5791 

FAX: 503-346-5764 

State Agency 

Oregon State System of Higher Education (OSSHE) 

Original Initiative and Year 
Board Policy 1991 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context and Type 

Assessment in Oregon has been, and continues to be, done at the system level. There have been 
no initiatives related to assessment from the executive or legislative branches of government. 

The state university system's Academic Council adopted the Oregon Assessment Model (0AM) 
in 1993. This model called for assessment of student performance at "three critical transitions: 
admissions, midpoint, and graduation." According to a summary on assessment and 
accountability prepared by the Office of Academic Affairs for OSSHE, "A goal of the 
assessment model is quality assurance. Those who participate and invest in higher education 
should expect high quality." In 1994, each campus vdthin the Oregon system was given 
incentive funds to help defray the costs of implementing the 0AM. In 1995, an accountability 
report, based on institutional assessment activities, was made to the State Legislature. OSSHE 
acknowledges that its assessment policy is a "two-pronged approach. The emphasis at the 
system level is with accountability. Campuses assume responsibility for program level 
assessment and looking at individual student outcomes and implications for curricular revision." 
(Goldschmidt letter, 1/27/97) 

Policy Stage 

"The campuses are at various stages of implementing the Oregon Assessment Model." 
(Goldschmidt letter, 1/27/97) 

State Guidelines 

Each institution is required to submit a report biennially, providing "evidence about student 
performance at three critical transitions: admissions, midpoint, and graduation." 

Programs/Positions 

none evident; the Academic Council which adopted the 0AM is a permanent policy advisory 
group consisting of the Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs and provosts from all seven of the 
state's public colleges and universities. 



Indicators and Outcomes 

There are seven broad indicators of student success and achievement in the OMA: (1) general 
knowledge and abilities; (2) learning environment; (3) major field knowledge; (4) degree 
completion; (5) professional licensure in selected programs; (6) employment; and (7) customer 
satisfaction. 

Instruments 

Policy seeks measure of student performance. The means to this end varies by institution. 

Teaching-Learning Elements 
Vary by institution. 

Public Reporting 
Biennial 

Database 

Statewide database exists at the SHEEO level, but it is not comprehensive> Contains four-year 
institutional data only.. 

Budget 

OSSHE has used small amounts of incentive fimds ($200,000 a biennium) to incent campuses to 
participate in collaborative assessment projects and for implementation of 0AM. 

Regional Accreditation Association 
Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 
not evident 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 

Technology Focus 
not evident 

Current Issues of Note 

"There is a growing interest on the part of the Board of Higher Education in performance 
indicators, largely in the areas of employment and national examinations (such as professional 
licensure). " (Goldschmidt letter, 1/27/97) 
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Pennsylvania 

No Initiatives at the state or system level. 
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Rhode Island 



Contact 

Cynthia V.L. Ward, Associate Commissioner 

Office of Higher Education 

301 Promenade Street 

Providence RI 02908 

401-277-6560 

FAX: 401-277-6111 

c vl w@uriacc .uri .edu 

State Agency 

Rhode Island Office of Higher Education 
Original Initiative and Year 

Board of Governors' Policy on Quality in Higher Education, Program and Institutional Review 
Processes 1986 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context 

In 1986, the Rhode Island Board of Governors (BoG) adopted guidelines for both program 
reviews and institutional quality reviews. While additional guidelines were added in 1988, and 
the whole process was streamlined in 1990, the current policy remains very similar to the 
original. 

Policy Type 

The first half of the BoG policy calls for program review. Institutions may, if they choose, 
submit national accreditation assessment reports in lieu of BoG program review reports. It is not 
clear from the state documents what action is taken, if any, in response to the findings of the 
review reports. 

The second half of the BoG policy calls for institutional quality reviews. Institutions are 
required to submit the findings of each ten-year regional accreditation report and any other 
special reports or reviews as part of these institutional quality reviews. In addition, each of the 
state's three public institutions must submit the following information about each of the state's 
quality indicators (see below for list): (1) summary data on the indicator; (2) significant changes 
in this indicator since the previous report; (3) any changes related to this indicator under 
consideration; (4) any major impediments related to change related to this indicator; and (5) a 
description of the review process. The state uses this information as part of the on-going 
monitoring process of programs. 

Policy Stage 

The reports were intended to run on a seven-year cycle. However, the state has not kept to this 
cycle. Instead the state looks at programs oh an as-needed basis. Currently small enrollments 
have resulted in review, particularly at the institutional level 



State Guidelines 
See Policy type above. 



Programs/Positions 
none evident 

Indicators and Outcomes 

The following are recommended quality indicators for the Institutional Quality Reviews: (1) 
background information on students-pre-matriculation measures such as placement tests and 
admissions measures such as yearly admissions profiles; (2) resources-support for libraries, 
financial aid analysis, and financial incentive programs to promote quality; (3) faculty— number 
of part-time faculty, support for professional development, research and other scholarly and 
creative activities, and efforts to promote faculty service; (4) special programs-descriptions of 
remedial programs, general education, academic advising; (5) outcomes— retention and 
graduation rates, outcomes assessment, follow-up on both graduates and non-graduated former 
students, student and alumni satisfaction; (6) other changes —related to the improvement of 
academic policy. 

Instruments 

Not thought to be appropriate for three institutions all with a unique identity: a commumty 
college, liberal arts college, and a research university. 

Teaching-Learning Elements 

One of the reconunended quality indicators relates to how institutions are conducting outcome 
assessments and evaluations, but degree and nature of attention to teaching and learning is not 
clear. Special attention is paid to teacher education programs in this indicator. 

Public Reporting 
Voluntary 

Database 

No multi-institutional databases exist. 

Budget 
not evident 

Regional Accreditation Association 

New England Association of Schools and Colleges 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 

The BoG policy allows institutions to substitute accrediting reports for program reviews, and 
requires ins titutions to submit accrediting reports as part of their larger institutional quality 
reports. 
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Disciplinary Accreditation 

Done on a program by program basis. 



Technology Focus 

Recently added element for all programs to describe the uses made of technology 



i 



South Carolina 

Contact • 

Alan Krech, Director of Planning, Assessment, and Communications 

Commission on Higher Education 

1333 Main Street, Suite 200 

Columbia, SC 29201 

803-737-2291 « 

FAX: 803-737-2297 

akrech@che400.state.sc.us 

State Agency 

South Carolina Commission on Higher Education • 

Original Initiative and Year 
Cutting Edge 1988 

Policy Analysis 4 

Policy Context 

Assessment in South Carolina is a "play in three acts." The first Act, passed by the state 

legislature in 1988, is Act 629, which declared that "each institution of higher learning is 

responsible for maintaining a system to measure institutional effectiveness in accord with 

provisions, procedures, and requirements developed by the Commission on Higher Education % 

(CHE)." (Section 59-104-650 (b) (1) of Act 629). The second Act, approved by the legislature 

in 1992, is Act 255, which required institutions to "submit an annual report to the Governor and 

to the General Assembly. ..presented in a readable format so as to easily compare with peer 

institutions in South Carolina and other Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) states the 

state's public postsecondary institutions." (Section 59-101-350 (A) of Act 255). The third and # 

most recent assessment policy. Act 359, was adopted by the legislature in 1996. Act 359 

"requires that state appropriations for public higher education be based on institutions' success in 

meeting thirty-seven performance indicators..." ("Dynamics," Summer 1996). These 

performance indicators are included in the legislation. Act 359 further mandates that this policy 

be implemented fully by 1 999. It is important to note that Act 359 is in addition to, not in place 9 

of. Acts 629 and 255. 

Policy Type 

Act 629 was intended to "strengthen the quality of higher education and to produce a continuous 

cycle of improvement in public colleges and universities." (Guidelines for Institutional € 

Effectiveness, 1989 and 1995.) This act requires institutions to provide information on 18 

indicators, reduced to 17 indicators in updated guidelines issued in 1995. This policy has a focus 

on quality assurance. Act 255 required institutions to provide data on a set of indicators 

established by the legislature; in this case, 1 1 indicators for four-year institutions and seven (7) 

indicators for two-year institutions. The purpose of this reporting, however, differed from Act • 

629 in that data gathered in compliance with Act 255 was used for comparative purposes with 

institutions both in South Carolina and with institutions in the member states of the SREB. This 
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comparative dimension makes this policy one of accountability. Act 359, calling as it does for a 
100% performance funding system by July, 1999, is a distributive policy. 

Policy Stage 

Acts 629 and 255 remain in effect, and institutions submit reports in compliance with these laws 
ann ually. Act 629 was updated in 1995. Act 359 mandated a total of 37 performance indicators. 
These indicators will be used, in combination with the current enrollment-driven formula, to 
determine a portion of new money for the 1997-98 appropriations. The state plans to move to a 
100% performance-funding appropriations formula for fiscal year 1999-2000. 

State Guidelines 

See Policy context section above. 

Programs and Positions 

At state level. Coordinator of Planning and Assessment position was added in 1988. In July 
1996, a director position was added to oversee the performance funding initiative. 

Indicators and Outcomes 

For Act 359, the indicators are expenditure of funds to achieve institutional mission; curricula 
offered to achieve mission; approval of a mission statement; adoption of a strategic plan to 
support the mission statement; attainment of goals of the strategic plan; academic and other 
credentials of faculty; performance review system for faculty to include student and peer 
evaluations; post-tenure review for tenured faculty; compensation of faculty; availability of 
faculty to students outside classroom; community and public service activities of faculty for 
which no extra compensation is paid; class sizes and student/teacher ratios; number of credit 
hours taught by faculty; ratio of full-time faculty to other full-time employees; accreditation of 
degree-granting programs; institutional emphasis on quality teacher education and reform; 
sharing and use of technology, programs, equipment, supplies and source matter experts within 
the institution, with other institutions, and with the business community; cooperation with 
private industry; percentage of administrative costs compared to academic costs; use of best 
management practices; elimination of unjustified duplication; amount of general overhead costs; 
SAT and ACT scores of students; high school class standing, GPAs, and activities of students; 
postsecondary non-academic achievements of students; priority on enrolling in-state residents; 
graduation rates; employment rates; employer feedback on graduates; scores of graduates on 
employment-related exams; number of graduates who continue their education; credit hours 
earned by graduates; transferability of credits to and from institutions; continuing education; 
accessibility for all citizens of the state; financial support for reform in teaching education; 
amount of public and private sector grants. 

Instruments 

—professional licensure and certification examinations (such as NTE and NMBE) 

—statewide surveys using a common set of survey questions 
—some vary by institution 



Teachina-Leaming Elements 

Act 629 contains substantial consideration of these elements. Two of the categories of 
performance indicators in Act 359 address issues of instructional quality and graduates' 
achievements. 

Public Reporting 
Annual 

Database 

Comprehensive statewide database exists at the SHEEO level, containing student records from 
four-year and two-year public institutions. 

Budget 

It is not clear from state documents what percentage of the appropriations formula is determined 
by performance indicators for 1997 and 1998. The formula will be 100% indicator-driven by 
1999. 

Regional Accreditation Association 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 
Act 629 and SACS criteria reinforce one another. 

Disciplinary Accreditation 

Accreditation of degree-granting programs is one of the performance indicators. 

Technology Focus 

One performance indicator (Act 359) is the sharing and use of technology, programs, equipment, 
and expertise within institution, with other institutions, and with business community. 



South Dakota 



Contact 

Lesta V. Turchen, Senior Administrator 

Board of Regents 

207 East Capitol Avenue 

Pierre, SD 57501-3159 

605-773-3455 

FAX: 605-773-5320 

lestat@bor.state.sd.us 

State Agency 

South Dakota Board of Regents 

Original Initiative and Year 
Assessment Policy 1984 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context 

Assessment in South Dakota began in 1 984, when the Board of Regents (BOR) implemented a 
statewide program designed "to provide institutions, departments, and students with information 
necessary to adequately identify strengths and weaknesses in the general education curriculum as 
well as specific academic programs." (Assessment Committee report, 6/87) The primary source 
of this iiiformation came in the form of students' performance on standardized tests. In this same 
report, the Committee articulated some of the difficulties with the 1984 policy. These difficulties 
included: "high test costs; inadequate test score data; inappropriate tests; lack of student 
motivation; lack of faculty support." For these and other, similar reasons, the BOR decided to 
redesign the assessment policy. The new policy, adopted in 1987, encouraged individual 
institutions to use a three-tiered approach to assessment: assessment of content knowledge, 
assessment of the ability to process knowledge, and the assessment of student attitudes and 
beliefs. In essence, each campus was permitted to create its own assessment program to meet 
this approach. The most recent BOR policy, adopted in 1992, gave campuses even more 
autonomy in terms of assessment practices. A 1996 planning document. Access to Quality, calls 
for assessment to receive a higher priority. 

Policy Type 

The 1992 BOR policy (2:1 1) has its primary purpose "to enhance the quality and excellence of 
programs, learning, and teaching by providing important information on the effectiveness of 
academic programs. Campus assessment programs should also increase communication within 
and between departments related to departmental and institutional goals and objectives. It is also 
important that campus assessment programs enhance the public understanding of higher 
education and the diversity of institutional roles and missions." Thus, South Dakota's policy has 
quality assurance, as well as accountability, components. 
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Policy Stage 

Institutions are to report, at five-year intervals, to the BOR on their assessment programs 
beginning no later than 1995. As of 2/97, four of the six state institutions have submitted their 
assessment reports. Ongoing assessment activities are alluded to in the 1996 planning document. 

State Guidelines 

"Each university shall have in place a functioning assessment program which conforms to the 
accreditation requirements of the North Central Association and any specialty accreditations held 
by the university. At a minimum, each assessment program shall: (a) assess the general 
education component of the baccalaureate curriculum; (b) assess each of the specialty areas for 
which a baccalaureate degree is offered; and (c) consider the findings of the assessment program 
in the regular review of curriculum and related policies and procedures." (BOR policy 2:1 1) 

Programs/Positions 

A core curriculum committee was established on each campus to define institutional goals, how 
institutional progress toward these goals can be measured, and make the necessary changes in 
curriculum based on those measures. 

Indicators and Outcomes 
vary by institution 

Instruments 

—For process knowledge: ACT-COMP, Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal, ETS 
Academic Profile 

—For students' attitudes and beliefs: locally-developed surveys, ACT survey series, NCHEMS 
series, CIRP, CSEQ 

Teaching-Learning Elements 

Purpose of the policy is the enhancement of learning, teaching, and programs. This can be 
achieved by providing information on the effectiveness of academic programs. The means to 
this vary by institution. 

Public Reporting 
Annual 

Database 

Statewide database at the SHEEO level but is not comprehensive. 

Budget 

"Each campus is authorized to include in its university support fee, a fee ($.25/credit hour) to be 
used for the administration of the assessment program." (BOR policy 2:11; 6/92) 

Regional Accreditation Association 

North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 
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Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 

Policy 2:1 1 links the state requirement closely to the accreditation requirements for outcomes 
assessment of the NCA. And the policy explicitly states, "Each university shall have in place a 
functioning assessment program which conforms to the accreditation requirements of the North 
Central Association and any specialty accreditations held by the university. 

Disciplinary Accreditation 

" E ac h university shall have in place a functioning assessment program which conforms to the 
accreditation requirements of the North Central Association and any specialty accreditations held 
by the university 

Technology Focus 
varies by institution 



Tennessee 



Contact 

Donald R. Goss, Director of Academic Programs 

Linda Bradley-Long, Associate Executive Director of Academic Affairs 

Tennessee Higher Education Commission 

404 James Robertson Parkway 

Parkway Towers #1900 

Nashvillle, TN 37219 

615-741-7565 

FAX: 615-741-6230 

Ibradley @mail . state .tn.us 

State Agency 

Tennessee Higher Education Commission (THEC) 

Original Initiative and Year 
Performance Fimding 1 979 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context and Stage 

Tennessee has one of the longest histories of assessment activity; the state adopted its first 
Performance Fimding Program in 1979. According to Peter Ewell, this program "remains one of 
the most distinctive and most often cited approaches to state-based assessment." (Ewell, 1990.) 
The Performance Funding Program (PFP) was appealing because "it supported necessary 
appropriations and because it linked new dollars with a tangible return on investment." (Ibid.) 

In 1982, the program was further defined: a total of 2% of available funds would be "set-aside" 
and awarded to institutions as a reward for fulfilling the state's five performance indicators. In 
recent years, the amount of "set-aside" funds has totaled between $25 and 30 million. 

Institutions may earn up to 5.45% of their operating budget each year. 

In 1984, the state assembly passed the Comprehensive Education Reform Act (CERA), which 
announced a new set of "Legislative Benchmarks." This law required the THEC to submit an 
annual report on all of these "benchmarks" for a five-year period. Among these "benchmarks" 
were students' scores on standardized tests, graduation and job placement rates, and results fi:om 
licensing and certification examinations. As this five-year policy drew to a close in 1989, the 
state assembly issued the Tennessee Challenge 2000, which included some of the elements of the 
CERA. The Tennessee Challenge 2000 policy requires annual reports fi:om all institutions on 
their progress toward meeting the established standards. This policy is currently in effect and has 
been amended firequently since its inception. The new set of standards (listed below) are in effect 
fi:om 1992-93 to 1996-97. Thus, the policy is an ongoing cycle of implementation and 
evaluation. 

Policy Type 

As one of the national models of state-level assessment policies, the Tennessee Performance 
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Funding system has a focus on quality assurance and reform, insofar as the reform will produce 
quality assurance. Each of performance funding standards begms with a statement of purpose. 
Many of these statements explain that the standards are "designed to provide incentives to an 
institution for improvement in the quality of its undergraduate general education 
programs/master's degree programs..." 

State Guidelines 

1. Each of the ten (10) standards established by the state (see below for list) shall apply to "all 
public universities, community colleges, and technical institutes in Tennessee." 

2. "Each institution shall annually conduct the assessment activities required by the standards and 
report the results to its governing board and, through it, to the THEC." 

3. "Reports are due to the governing boards by July 1 of each year and to the Commission by 
August 1 ." 

4. "Data and other information will be submitted in formats provided by the Commission." 

5. "Mid-year reports and requests are due to governing boards by December 1 of each year and to 
the Commission by January 1 . Requests and petitions after that date may be considered, but only 
by exception." 

6. "The Executive Director of the Commission may authorize modification of these 
standards... Final responsibility for implementation of these standards reside with THEC." 
(General Provisions for Performance Funding Standards) 

Programs/Positions 

not evident from the state documents 

Indicators and Outcomes 

1 . performance of graduates on an approved standardized test of general education 

2. performance of graduates on approved examinations in major fields of study 

3. satisfaction of alumni and enrolled students 

4. program accreditation 

5. quality of non-accreditable undergraduate programs by external review 

6. quality of master's degree programs by external review 

7. level of minority enrollment and enrollment vis-a-vis mission-related goals 

8. graduation and retention rates 

9. institutional success in the strategic planning process 

10. improvement actions (correction of weaknesses identified through the PFP) 

Instruments 

—For general education; ACT-COMP or College BASE 

—For major field education: tests and measures to be approved in cooperation through governing 
boards and institutions 
-Student and alunmi surveys 
—programmatic accreditation 

-external reviews of non-accreditable undergraduate programs and graduate programs 
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Teaching-Leaming Elements 

Four of the PFP standards address teaching-learning elements: general education, major field 
education, non-accreditable tmdergraduate program education, and master's degree program 
education. 

Public Reporting 
Annual 

Database 

Comprehensive statewide database exists at the SHEEO level, containing student records from 
four-year and two-year public institutions. 

Budget 

$25 to $30 million each year is awarded through the PFP. 

Regional Accreditation Association 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 

Standard Four in the PFP calls for institutions "to achieve and m aintain program accreditation." 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
see above 

Technology Focus 
none evident 
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Contact 

William H. Sanford, Assistant Commissioner, Universities 

Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board 

P.O. Box 12788, Capitol Station 

Austin, TX 7871 1 

512-483-6200 

FAX: 512-483-6127 

sanfordbl@thecb.texas.gov 

State Agency 

Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board 

Original Initiative and Year 
TASP- 1989 

Policy Analysis 

Texas state policy features testing, as well as an institutional effectiveness, components. In terms 
of testing, in 1985, the Texas Higher Education Coordinating Board (HECB) named a 
Committee on Testing. This committee was charged with finding out “how many Texas students 
were entering college inadequately prepared for college-level work.” The Conunittee’s 1986 
report, entitled A Generation of Failure: The Case for Testing and Remediation in Texas Higher 
Education, foimd that “an estimated 30% of the students entering Texas public higher education 
each year could not read, write, or compute at levels needed to perform effectively in higher 
education...” Based on this finding, the Committee made four primary reconunendations: (1) 
Texas adopt a diagnostic test for the reading, writing, and mathematics skills needed to perform 
effectively in college [this test is called the Texas Academic Skills Program , TASP, test]; (2) the 
test be administered after admission decisions had been made, thereby avoiding a possible move 
to admit students according to their performance on the skills test; (3) all institutions develop 
student advising programs and also remedial programs to meet the needs of under-prepared 
students; and (4) all institutions report annually to the Texas HECB on the effectiveness of 
remedial and advising programs.” These recommendations became law during the 1987 Texas 
Legislative Session. Program changes in 1993 allowed students who had scored at a certain level 
on the SAT, ACT, or TAAS (Texas Assessment of Academic Skills) to be exempted from the 
TASP. Another change required students to take the TASP test by their 9* college hour, instead 
of their 15* college hour. 

In terms of ins titutional effectiveness, the HECB appointed a Task Force on Institutional 
Effectiveness for community and technical colleges in 1993. Based on the recommendations of 
this task force, the HECB developed a review system that: “identifies institutional and 
programmatic strengths and areas of concern; verifies institutional outcomes and improvement 
efforts; identifies exemplary programs and innovative ideas; and reviews progress toward goals 
established by colleges in Annual Data Profiles, Carl D. Perkins annual and discretionary grant 
applications, and Office of Civil Rights compliance.” 



Policy Type 

The TASP testing policy is designed to ensure that “if skills deficiencies are identified, the 
student is required to participate in continuous remediation until he or she masters all sections of 
the examination.” As such, this is a regulatory policy. The Institutional Effectiveness policy has 
a three-fold purpose: “continuous improvement of community and technical colleges in response 
to state and federal goals and mandates, including workforce education and training; 
accoimtability to the Texas Legislature, Governor, and U.S. Department of Education for public 
expenditures; demonstration of the quality and responsiveness of community and technical 
colleges in developing a well-educated citizenry and a highly trained workforce.” This policy is 
clearly one of quality assurance and accountability . 

Policy stage 

The TASP testing policy has undergone evaluation and redesign. It is not clear from the state 
documents ^yhether the Institutional Effectiveness policy for community and technical colleges 
has been implemented. 

State Guidelines 

For TASP, see Policy Analysis above. In addition to the TASP test, institutions may continue to 
administer “local” diagnostic examinations already in place to entering freshmen. 

For Institutional Effectiveness Policy, institutions go through three steps: (1) Annual Data 
Profile, which “summarizes current performance data and annual progress toward meeting state- 
level goals and federal reporting requirements”; (2) On-site Review, which is a three-day site 
visit by a team of community and technical college personnel and HECB staff during which the 
college is evaluated on mission, effective use of resources, access, achievement, and quality; (3) 
Follow-up Reviews after three, six and twelve months, during which HECB staff follow-up on 
the implementation of recommendations made by on-site reviewers. 

Programs/Policies 
None evident 

Indicators and Outcomes 

As part of the Institutional Effectiveness policy, standards have been established to measure 
institutions’ success. Most of these standards are general and broad in scope. Those standards 
relating specifically to student outcomes are course completion; technical program completion; 
placement of students who complete the technical program; follow-up of technical student non- 
rettimers; and licensure pass rate. 

Instruments 

The TASP test; others vary by institution 



Teaching Learning Elements 

One of the areas in which community and technical colleges are evaluated is achievement. 
Within this area, student outcomes is listed as one “success factor.” Indicators of student 
outcomes is listed above. 

Public Reporting 
Axmuad for the TASP results 

Budget 
not evident 

Database 

Comprehensive statewide database exists at the SHEEO level, containing student records from 
four-year and two-year public institutions. 

Regional Accreditation Association 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 
not evident 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 

Technology Focus 

One of the measures of success in for “Quality of Programs” in the Institutional Effectiveness 
policy is “Integrating Academic and Technical Education.” 



Contact 

Dr. Phyllis Safhian, Assistant Commissioner for Academic Affairs 
Utah System of Higher Education 
State Board of Regents 

355 West North Temple, 3 Triad Center, Suite 550 
Salt Lake City, UT 84180-1205 
psafinan@utahsbr.edu 

State Agency 

State Board of Regents 

Original Initiative and Year 
H.B. 37/ Assessment Policy 1992 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context 

Following a national trend that "[L]egislatures around the country are asking that public 
ins titutions of higher education be accountable in much the same way other state agencies are 
accountable," the Utah Legislature passed House Bill 37 in 1992. This law required that the 
Utah System of Higher Education (USHE) "report biennially its own effectiyeness in the areas of 
student assessment, faculty productiyity, and program and facility measures." This report is 
called the "Assessment and Accountability Report." This law also mandated the creation of an 
Assessment and Accountability Committee, charged with the initial reyiew of the report. 

Policy Type 

The mission of USHE is "to educate the students who attend its campuses and prepare them to 
become productiye members of their communities." Giyen this mission, the Assessment and 
Accountability Report offers a reyiew on "how well the institutions are fulfilling their mission." 
All nine of the colleges and uniyersities that comprise USHE are required to submit data for this 
report. Since the Assessment and Accountability Reports are used primarily to track institution's 
success in fulfilling its mission, Utah's assessment policy can best be described as a combination 
of accountability and quality assurance. Broadly speaking, "[T]he findings from the 1995 
Assessment and Accountability Report will aid USHE institutions in improving the efficiency of 
their data collection and effectiveness in delivering programs." 

Utah's assessment policy hinges on the biennial Assessment and Accountability Report. The 
report is reviewed first by the Assessment and Accountability Committee. The 1 8 members are 
drawn from all nine member institutions and the Utah business community. After its review, this 
committee recommends whether or not "additional data elements and outcome measures should 
be collected in order to strengthen future reports." In this respect, the committee seems to have 
as its primary aim the refinement of the assessment instruments, not the analysis and 
interpretation of the data provided by those instruments. For this reason, Utah's assessment 
policy deals more with accountability and quality assurance than regulation and reform. 



Following the Committee's review, the Assessment and Accountability Report is then made more 
widely available (State Board of Regents, member institutions, legislators, general public). 

Policy Stage 

In response to the 1992 legislation, the first Assessment and Accountability Report was issued in 
1993, the second in 1995, and the third is due this year (1997). The Assessment and 
Accountability Committee had the opportunity to review the 1995 report and make numerous 
recommendations concerning improvement of the 1997 report. Thus, Utah has completed two 
cycles of policy implementation (1993 and 1995) and one cycle of evaluation (1995). The results 
of this evaluation presumably will be reflected in the 1997 report. 

The primary intention of Utah's assessment legislation is to require USHE to track and report on 
the effectiveness and success of its member institutions. After two cycles of policy 
implementation and one cycle of evaluation, it seems that the primary functional result of this 
assessment policy has been the ongoing improvement of the assessment instruments and 
procedures. As another way to improve upon the assessments and procedures, a subcommittee of 
the Assessment and Accountability Committee has been created to review "the efforts of other 
states in this arena and to review relevant literature in an effort to determine other measures and 
means that could prove useful in evaluating higher education." Each of the nine member 
institutions of the USHE is required to submit the stipulated data for the biennial report. These 
institutions also provide the majority of the members of the Assessment and Accountability 
Committee. 

State Guidelines 

H.B. 37 mandated biennial Assessment and Accountability reports on student assessment, faculty 
productivity, and program and facility measures which are reviewed by the Assessment and 
Accountability Committee. The reports are produced at the state level. “The updated draft [of 
the report] includes specific tables which the institutions will use in order to provide standardized 
data to the Regents and the legislators. Some data will come from anecdotal information 
provided by each institution.” (Safinan) 

Programs/Positions 

Utah State Higher Education Assessment and Accountability Committee formed to review 
biennial reports. Participants on the Committee include faculty, academic and student affairs 
administrators, and institutional researchers representing all nine institutions, as well are two 
business persons from the state. 

Indicators and Outcomes 

"Student assessment includes institutional preassessment measures that identify students' 
academic strengths and deficiencies, student progress measures which tell how institutions 
follow each student's progress in meeting individual goals, and student outcomes which measure 
graduation rates, student satisfaction with their education, and the fit between student education 
and employment" (1995 A&A Report, p.2). 

Teaching time, research/publication productivity, professional development, and institutional and 



public service are measured for faculty. Faculty and course evaluations and program review 
systems are in place at all nine institutions. 

Instruments 

Student Preassessment Measures: 

-all nine institutions require ACT/SAT for admission 

-Community colleges use ASSET, COMPASS and subject placement writing and mathematics 
exams 

-all students at the 9 institutions take assessment tests to determine academic strengths and 

weaknesses focusing on mathematics, and reading and writing skills 

Student Progress Measures 

-Grade point averages, terms to completion 

Student Outcomes Measures 

-licensure Examinations, Graduation rates of cohorts. Capstone courses mentioned. Student 
Opinion Surveys and Exit Interviews (all institutions). Placement information for both 
employment and graduate/professional school. Alumni satisfaction surveys. 

Faculty: 

Faculty and course evaluations and program review processes are used. “Faculty hours continue 
to be of interest. Rank of faculty associated with level of classes will also be provided.” 

(Safinan) 

Teaching-Learning Elements 

It appears as though emphasis is more on measuring progress as indicated by retention, 
graduation rates, and employment information than on teaching and learning. 

Public Reporting 
Biennial 

Database 

Comprehensive statewide database exists at the SHEEO level, containing student records from 
four-year and two-year public institutions. 1995 A&A Report has in its list of recommendations 
"the need for uniformity and consistency in the collection of data from the institutions" and the 
more systematic use of data resources collected by the Commissioner's office. "The (Assessment 
and Accountability) Committee will also make recommendations on desigmng relevant data- 
gathering instruments with the goal of maximizing consistency in reported results" (p. 25 1995 
A&A Report) 

Budget 

None 

Regional Accreditation Association 
Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges 
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Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 

Sees regional and professional/disciplinary accreditation process "as essential to m aintainin g 
quality" (1995, A&A Report, p. 22) 

Disciplinary Accreditation 

Acknowledges importance of national and professional accreditation boards evaluating programs 
to assure that quality measures are being met. 

Technology Focus 

In 1994 $7.85 million one-time funding for the Technology Initiative was appropriated by the 
Utah legislature. Funding was targeted toward faculty development and assistance, classroom 
enhancement, course/curriculum development, library resource expansion, and equipment and 
infrastructure. Base funding for technology initiatives was added in 1995-1996. 



Vermont 



Contact 

Jeanie W. Crosby, Director, 

Academic Services 
Vermont State Colleges 
P.O. Box 359 
Waterbury, VT 05676 
802-241-2533 
FAX 802-241-3369 
haigh@maze.vsc.edu 

No Initiatives at the state or system level. 
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Virginia 



Contact 

Donna Bradd, Acting Associate Director of Academic Affairs 

State Council of Higher Education 

101 North 14th Street, 9th Floor 

Richmond, VA 23219 

804-225-2137 

FAX; 804-225-2604 

bradd@schev.edu 

State Agency 

State Council of Higher Education for Virginia (SCHEV) 

Orieinal Initiative and Year 
Assessment Program 1986 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context and Stage 

In 1985, the State Senate directed the SCHEV to "investigate means by which student 
achievement may be measured to assure the citizens of Virginia the continuing high quality of 
higher education in the Commonwealth." In 1987, the SCHEV issued the results of its study, 
which articulated guidelines for student assessment in Virginia. In that same year, the state 
government appropriated funds for assessment activities for the 1988-1990 biennium. Each 
institution in Ae system developed its own assessment plan, and these plans were reviewed 
externally, approved for implementation, and suirunarized in the Virginia Plan. The first 
progress reports on assessment plans at the institutional level were submitted in 1988. In 1989, 
state law made assessment a permanent responsibility of the SCHEV, and assessment funding 
was made part of the institution's base budgets. 1990 marked the first year of implementation for 
the assessment plans summarized in the Virginia Plan. Progress reports have been made 
biennially since then; 1996 begins the eighth year of assessment in the state. The state's policy is 
in a continual cycle of implementation and evaluation, as evidenced by the updating and revision 
of reporting guidelines after each bieimium. 

Policy Type 

In Guideline #10, it states that "the purpose of assessment is not to compare institutions but to 
improve student learning and performance." This is a quality assurance policy. It was hoped 
that the state's approach to assessment "could meet the dual goals of program improvement and 
accountability. Of the two, however, improvement took priority, which influenced a number of 
decisions about the shape of the program." (Miller, 1995) 

State Guidelines 

1 . Assessment of undergraduate student outcomes should be appropriate to the mission and goals 
of each institution and program. 2. Data collected for other reasons may be suitable for 
assessment purposes. 3. The effect of assessment procedures on students should be taken into 
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account. 4. Students should be assessed at appropriate intervals during college, and data should 

be collected on alumni. 5. Each institution should identify minimal verbal and quantitative 

skills. 6. Each institution should describe its plans and means for measuring success of # 

remediation programs. 7. Institutions should provide annual reports on all full-time, first-year 

students with diplomas from Virginia for distribution to school districts. 8. Similar reports 

should be compiled on community-college transfer students. 9. Each institution has the 

responsibility to evaluate its own assessment procedures. 10. The purpose of assessment is not to 

compare institutions but to improve student learning and performance. 41 

Guidelines on the specific content and form of reports are issued each year. 

Programs/Positions 

The Virginia Assessment Group (VAG) was started in 1987 to discuss issues relating to this • 

subject. The group holds annual conferences. 

Indicators and Outcomes 

vary by institution and by program area 

Instruments 

vary by institution and by program area 
Teaching-Learning Elements 

State guidelines address the need for assessment of student outcomes in general education, as € 

well as major field. The stated purpose of assessment is the improvement of student learning and 
performance. 

Public Reporting 

Biennial ^ 

Database 

Comprehensive statewide database exists at the SHEEO level, containing student records from 

four-year and two-year public institutions. Also contains student records from some independent 

non-profit colleges and some proprietary schools. € 

Budget 

"funds averaging $12 per full-time student were granted to the institutions to implement 

assessment procedures." (NCHEMS, 2/96) ^ 

Regional Accreditation Association 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 

not evident ^ 
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Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 



Technology Focus 

Technology is one of four areas of state focus. The degree of focus will vary by institution. 
Issues of Note 

The SCHEV has issued a report entitled Assessment in Virginia: Guidelines for the Second 
Decade. These guidelines provide a framework for future directions in assessment policies and 
practices. 
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Washington 



Contact 

Kathe Taylor, Senior Policy Associate 
Higher Education Coordinating Board 
917 Lakeridge Way 
P.O. Box 43430 
Olympia, WA 98504-3430 
360-753-7800 FAX: 360-753-7808 

Agency 

Higher Education Coordinating Board 

Original Initiative and Year 
Assessment Policy 1 989 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context 

In an effort to encourage assessment and eyaluation, the Washington State Higher Education 
Coordinating Board (HECB) conceived a Master Plan in 1987 "to develop a multi-dimensional 
program of performance evaluation" for each of its member colleges and umversities. This plan 
"envisioned assessment as a link between two separate but complementary goals: to improve the 
quality of undergraduate education and to provide needed information about student outcomes to 
the HECB." The plan was refined and operationalized in 1989 by the HECB in a resolution 
directing each member four-year institution and community college to follow an evaluation 
program. The resolution also called for the creation of a subcommittee of the HECB to "continue 
development of an effective performance evaluation program..." 

Policy Type 

The 1989 resolution stated the goals of this performance evaluation program differently than the 
1987 master plan. According to the resolution, the evaluation program had two complementary 
goals: "(1) to provide a means for institutional self-evaluation and improvement, and (2) to meet 
the state's need for institutional accountability in order to assure quality in the state's higher 
education system." This wording reflects the focus in Washington's assessment policy on 
accountability and quality assurance. In its annual report for 1995, the HECB acknowledged that 
assessment policies can, and often do, have multiple functions. "This struggle— between 
assessment as improvement and assessment as accountability— is occurring nationwide and has 
been termed the 'contraries' or 'contradictions' of assessment (Angelo, 1995; Ewell, 1991)." 
Washington has made clear its preference for the former function: "[A]ssessment is at present 
more valuable as an aid to helping institutions continuously improve than as a tool for evaluating 
them as they existed one or two years ago." 

Policy Stage 

The first series of assessment reports from the member institutions covered the 1991-1993 
biennium. The second reports that followed covered the 1993-1995 biennium. These second 



biennial assessment reports have been used to focus attention on "how students learn, how 
faculty/curricula/institutions help them learn, and what contributes to student learning." The 
state has documented specific examples of how assessment has already been, and can continue to 
be, an "aid to policy." Thus, Washington has completed two cycles of implementation and 
evaluation, and presumably will conclude its third biennium in 1997. 

State Guidelines 

The following components are expected to be incorporated by each four-year and community 
college systems' performance evaluation programs: collection of entry-level baseline data; 
intermediate assessment of quantitative and writing skills; and other appropriate intermediate 
assessment as determined by the institution; end of program assessment; post-graduate 
assessment of the satisfaction of alumni and employers; and periodic program review. 

Programs/Positions 

In the Board's 1989 Resolution refining the performance evaluation program, the board agreed to 
appoint a subconunittee to work with staff and institutional representatives to continue 
development of the performance evaluation program. 

Indicators and Outcomes 

Writing and quantitative skills, alumni and employer satisfaction are mandated outcomes arenas. 
The maimer in which these are measured is left to the discretion of the community college 
system and the individual four-year public institutions. 

Instruments 

Upon recommendation of 1987 Master plan, "Building a System", the Higher Education 
Coordinating Board piloted three nationally-normed tests (College Measures Program, Academic 
Profile, and Collegiate Assessment of Academic Proficiency) and decided they were not the best 
tools to assess the quality of imdergraduate education, in particular the targeted academic skills — 
communication, computation and critical thinking. Following this pilot effort, individual 
institutions were encouraged to develop their own assessment tools and tests. 

Teaching-Learning Elements 

There is a clear commitment at the Board and institutional levels to assessment of the attainment 
of writing and quantitative skills. The 1995 Assessment Report notes means by which 
institutions have been using assessment to imderstand and improve the teaching/leaming process. 

Public Reporting 

Ann ual Report expected fi’om six public four-year institutions and State Board for Community 
and Technical Colleges. The State Higher Education Coordinating Board publishes its own 
annual assessment report which is a compilation of findings fi'om across the institutions, 
including an overall evaluation of the state of assessment. 

Database 

Statewide database exists but is not comprehensive. 



Budget 

State funding for assessment has been available since the 1989-91 biennium when $400,000 was 
given for assessment activities at each of the six, four-year institutions and to the State Board for 
Community Colleges. In 1990 supplemental funds of $60,000 per institution was given to the 27 
community colleges, total funding levels for public four-years, community colleges and 
technical institutions have remained relatively constant for each successive biennium budget. 

The Community Colleges and Technical System Governing Board has funding to coordinate 
assessment activities while the Higher Education Coordinating Board does not. 

Regional Accreditation Association 
Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 
not evident 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 

Technology Focus 



Not evident 



West Virginia 



Contact 

Bruce C. Flack, Director, Academic Affairs 

State College and University Systems of West Virginia 

1018 Kanawha Blvd. East, #700 

Charleston, WV 25301-2827 

304-558-0261 

FAX 304-558-1646 

flack@wvnscus.wvnet.edu 

State Agency 

State College and University Systems of West Virginia 

Original Initiative and Year 
Assessment Policy 1989 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context and Type 

Systemic assessment efforts began in West Virginia in 1987, when the West Virginia Board of 
Regents created a Task Force on Assessment. This task force established general guidelines for 
institutional assessment activities. West Virginia's institutions developed assessment plans in 
response to the task force. In 1989, West Virginia's Board of Regents split into two governing 
boards~one for the State University System and one for the State College System. Both of these 
boards passed resolutions in 1989 recommending that "[E]ach public college and university is 
urged to develop a five-year comprehensive assessment program which is compatible with its 
mission and educational objectives." Thus, assessment of student learning is essentially done 
only at the institutional level. In 1992, legislation was passed requiring the system offices to 
issue institutional "report cards." Institutional report cards suggest an emphasis on 
accountability. Legislation passed in 1995 reaffirmed the report card legislation. Most recently, 
in 1 996, the State University and State College Systems adopted plans based on eight principles 
consistent with the purpose of public higher education in the state and how these principles 
inform the assessment of general education and academic programs. (The eight principles are 
listed below.) These plans, consisting of numerous initiatives, are currently being implemented. 
These initiatives focus on quality assurance and reform. 

State Guidelines 

The most recent legislation. Senate Bill 547, which was passed in 1995, requires both of the 
governing boards to prepare institutional, as well as system-wide, report cards. The 1996 System 
Plans of the State University and State College Systems call for a variety of assessment activities 
designed to fulfill the eight principles derived from the purpose of higher education in the state. 
These eight principles are (1) preparing for life's work; (2) increasing educational opportunities 
and standards; (3) partnering for quality and efficiency; (4) measuring by results; (5) 
transforming education through technology; (6)-rewarding strategic change; (7) supporting 
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faculty and staff to drive strategic change; and (8) seeking additional resources through 
partnerships. 

Programs/Positions 

The 1987 Regents' Task Force on Assessment was reconfigured and renamed the West Virginia 
Higher Education Council on Assessment in 1989. In response to the recommendations of this 
Assessment Coimcil, assessment committees were created on most campuses. 

Indicators and Outcomes 

Indicators vary across all of the initiatives for each of the principles. Examples include alumni 
surveys, basic skills testing, and nationally-standardized achievement tests. 

Instruments 

No 

Teaching-Learning Elements 
not evident 

Public Reporting 
Periodic 

Database 

Comprehensive statewide database exists at the SHEEO level, containing student records from 
four-year and two-year public institutions. 

Budget 

According to NCHEMS (2/96), "West Virginia governing boards have allocated approximately 
$15,000 annually for state- wide assessment programs and materials. However, the primary 
responsibility for fimding assessment activity has been borne by the campuses." 

Regional Accreditation Association 

North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 

Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 
not evident 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 

Technology Focus 

Principle Five in the System Plan directly addressed "transforming education through 
technology." The goal is to "[BJecome a national leader in using technology to enhance access to 
learning and to improve the quality and cost-effectiveness of education." 



Wisconsin 



Contact 

Kevin Boatright, Special Assistant to the Vice President for University Relations 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 
1846 Van Hise Hall 
1220 Linden Dr. 

Madison, WI 53706 

608-263-2227 

608-262-5739 

kevin.boatright%univrel%vh@topnet.uwsa.edu 
State Agency 

The University of Wisconsin System 

Original Initiative and Year 
Accountability Policy 1993 

Policy Analysis 
Policy Context and Type 

Assessment became a major issue in Wisconsin in the summer of 1992, when the Governor's 
Commission on University of Wisconsin (UW) Compensation recommended that a task force 
should be created to look into establishing accountability measures for the public university 
system. This Assessment Task Force, in 1993, announced its recommendation that the UW 
System should adopt accountability measures, and that these measures should fall into seven 
broad areas; (1) access; (2) quality; (3) effectiveness; (4) efficiency; (5) diversity; (6) stewardship 
of assets; (7) contribution to compelling state needs. Further, the commission recommended that 
specific performance indicators should be used to measure accountability. In the report of the 
Accountability Task Force, the objectives of this policy were clearly stated: (1) "To enable our 
stakeholders to know what we are achieving with our resources;" and (2) "To encourage 
continuous improvement in serving our many different kinds of clients, using appropriate 
feedback mechanisms." The Task Force also recommended that "there be consequences for 
failing to act to meet the accountability goals and rewards for special efforts which lead to 
success in meeting the goals." This gives the policy a distributive component. 

In addition to the accountability policy, the UW system has an ongoing program of quantitative 
measurements, called the Academic Quality Program (AQP). The AQP includes "annual 
publications of the Statistical Profile and regular surveys of students and/or alumni, business 
and/or industry, the general Wisconsin public, and UW System faculty members." The AQP 
calls on the UW System to continue the assessment of students' verbal and quantitative skills, 
refine the techniques and report annually on the use of assessment results in the improvement of 
teaching and learning." (Resolution 6215, adopted 9/1 1/92) 

Policy Stage 

It is not clear from the state documents how Tar along Wisconsin is in implementing its 
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systemwide accoimtability measures. 



State Guidelines 

"Once a set of core indicators is established and baseline data are available for each of the 
indicators, the UW System Board of Regents should evaluate the data and set performance goals 
related to each indicator." (1993 Task Force Report) Results of accountability measures should 
be provided to the Governor and Legislature in "report card" form. Finally, the Regents "should 
periodically reconvene a public/private sector task force to review the progress made and 
recommend changes as appropriate." (1993 Task Force Report) 

Programs/Positions 

The Governor's Task Force on UW Accountability Measures was impaneled to make 
recommendations related to assessment, and issued its final report in 1992. 

Indicators and Outcomes 

Student, alumni, and employer surveys, faculty share of undergraduate instruction, research 
funding at doctoral institutions, sophomore competency tests, graduation rate, post-graduation 
experience, credits-to-degree, state funding for instruction-related activities, rates of admission 
and access for state high school graduates, hiring, retention, and tenure rates of women and 
minority faculty and staff, minority student enrollment and graduation rates, reporting and 
resolution of sexual harassment complaints, faculty retention and development, facilities 
maintenance, workplace safety, continuing education/extension enrollment. 

Instruments 

See indicators/outcomes. 

Teaching-Learning Elements 

Some of the indicators address teaching and learning elements. The Academic Quality 
Program (AQP) deals more directly with teaching and learning issues. 

Public Reporting 
3-yr cycle 

Database 

Comprehensive statewide database exists at the SHEEO level, containing student records from 
four-year and two-year public institutions. 

Budget 
not evident 

Regional Accreditation Association 

North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 



Regional Accreditation Association Relationship 

The AQP, in particular, was designed "with special emphasis on meeting the North Central 
Association's accreditation guidelines for assessment." 

Disciplinary Accreditation 
not evident 

Technology Focus 
none evident 
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Wyoming 



Contact 

Dr. Thomas Henry, Executive Director 
Wyoming Community College Commission 
2020 Carey Avenue, 8th Floor 
Cheyenne, WY 82002 
307-777-7763 
FAX 307-777-6567 



Receipt of information is pending. 



APPENDIX B 
Regional Accreditation 
Association Assessment 
Policy Analysis 



BENCHMARKING ASSESSMENT 

Assessment of Teaching & Learning in Higher Education for Improvement & Public Accountability: 
State Governing, Coordinating Board & Regional Accreditation Association Policies and Practices 



Benchmaildng Assessment 




Middle States Association of Schools and Colleges 
Commission on Higher Education 
Jean Morse, Executive Director 

Mary Beth Kait, Assistant Director for Policy Development (responded to our request for 
information) 

3624 Market Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19104-2680 
215-662-5606 

FAX: 215-662-5501 

Assessment Timeline 



December 1985 
December 1989 
November 1990 



February 1994 

June 1994 
1995 

February 1996 

July 1996 
July 1996 
October 1996 



April 1997 



Standards for Outcomes Assessment adopted 

Task force on Outcomes Assessment formed 

Framework for Outcomes Assessment published, intended to help 
institutions design, initiate, and conduct effective outcomes assessment 
programs. 

Rev. edition of Characteristics of Excellence in Higher Education: 
Standards for Accreditation (previous editions in 1957, 1971, 1978, 1982, 
1988, 1989) 

Second Task force on Outcomes Assessment formed 

Outcomes Assessment Survey of 495 member institutions conducted 

Commission’s first Policy Statement on Outcomes Assessment draft 
circulated for approval 

Second edition of Framework for Outcomes Assessment published 

Report on the 1995 Outcomes Assessment Survey published 

First of seven symposia on outcomes assessment for member institutions 
throughout the Middle States region scheduled for October at Temple 
University 

Seventh symposium completed the series 



Overview of MSA/CHE Assessment for Learning/Teaching Improvement 
One of Middle States sixteen standards for accreditation states that the Commission determines 
an institution’s accreditation by evidence of “policies and procedures, qualitative and 
quantitative, as appropriate, which lead to the effective assessment of institutional, program, and 
student learning outcomes." The association’s Framework is based on the major precepts of 
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Characteristics of Excellence which addresses institutional effectiveness and outcomes 
assessment in the context of accreditation The Characteristics states that “institutions should 
develop guidelines and procedures for assessing their overall effectiveness as well as student 
learning outcomes” (p. 16). According to first edition (1990) of the Framework the insistence 
that the improvement of teaching and learning is the primary goal of outcomes assessment 
follows directly from the Characteristics of Excellence, which states, the “ultimate goal of 
outcomes assessment is the improvement of teaching and learning” (p. 1 7). 

The 1996 edition of Framework was designed to assist colleges and universities in meeting 
outcomes assessment requirements of MSA/CHE and is also “designed to enable them to 
respond to new expectations being expressed in public forums” (p. 1). The emphasis is now 
dual - enhancing the effectiveness in terms of teaching and learning and the effectiveness of the 
institution as a whole. 

Middle States has made a clear commitment to engaging their member institutions in exploring 
questions of student learning - what they should learn and how well they are doing it. An 
institution is effective when it is asking these questions and doing something with the answers 
they find. 



1. Resource Materials to Guide Institutions 

Framework (1996) is designed as a tool for assisting institutions in their design, initiation, and 
conduct of outcomes assessment programs and it includes a bibliography of assessment 
resotirces. 

The 1996 Report on the 1995 Outcomes Assessment Survey indicated that 57% of institutions in 
the region did not have an institution-wide assessment plan. It further identified nine aspects of 
assessment which should be completed in order to set the stage for developing a plan. Based on 
these findings from the 1995 Outcomes Assessment Survey the Commission has planned to 
sponsor as many seminars as possible to assist institutions with completing the nine preliminary 
steps for developing a plan; collegially developing a plan on campus, the continuous 
administration of assessment plans, and post-assessment strategies (how to use the assessment 
findings). Other recommendations generated from the findings of the survey include more 
explicit information sharing with Chairs and members of evaluation teams around issues of the 
Commission’s assessment expectations, institutional progress, and how to evaluate realistically 
what institutions might be expected to do in the five years between an evaluation visit and the 
following periodic review report. 

As of October 1996 Training Programs for member institutions were instituted. 

2. Emphasis on Students/Student Learning 

Framework emphasizes teaching and student learning, “...a campus-wide assessment program is 
essential to document student academic achievement” (p. 19) and the “ultimate purpose of 
assessment is to improve teaching and learning” (p. 14). It asks each institution to address the 
following questions: What should students learn? How well are they learning it? How does the 
institution know? Institutional effectiveness is linked to extent and quality of student learning 



1996 Policy Statement indicates that institutions must give primary attention to assessment of 
student learning outcomes. 

3. Kinds of Outcomes Measured/Assessment Processes 

Commission does not and will not prescribe methodologies or specific approaches, but there is a 
clear expectation that the assessment of student learning outcomes is an ongoing institutional 
process. 

In deciding what to measure, 3 areas of focus were identified: general education, other academic 
programs, and individual course offerings. Within these three areas cognitive abilities, 
information literacy, student integration and application by students of their knowledge and skills 
acquired via program offerings are highlighted. 

Means of possible measurement include proxy measures. For example, to measure a student’s 
sense of social responsibility, a proxy measure might be their participation in volunteer 
organizations. Direct assessment of student learning, a value-added approach using portfolios as 
an approach is also mentioned. Quantitative and qualitative approaches are suggested, as well as 
the use of both local and standardized instruments. 

“Student outcomes assessment is the act of assembling, analyzing and using both qualitative and 
quantitative evidence of teaching and learning in outcomes in order to examine their congruence 
with stated purposes and educational objectives and to provide meaningful feedback that will 
stimulate self-renewal” (Framework, 1996, p. 14) 

Methods of assessment which complement cognitive tests and provide indicators of instructional 
program quality are listed on page 28: course and professor evaluations; student satisfaction 
inventories; measures of student personal and affective development; retention numbers, faculty 
peer evaluations, alumni achievements. “Most campuses have found that longitudinal, multi- 
measure studies produce more meaningful results...” (p.l8) 

A broad fi'amework for linking purposes, resources and educational outcomes includes: general 
education, the major, basic skills, and students’ personal and social development. The general 
education arena includes abilities underlying the transfer of knowledge by the ability to think 
critically, solve problems, effectively communicate in written and oral form, display 
technological competence, have familiarity \vith mathematics and quantitative analysis, and a 
range of characteristics indicative of sound judgment and human values (p. 35). “The analysis of 
student achievement with respect to general education utilizes different measurement objectives 
for assessing competencies in four broad areas: cognitive abilities (critical thinking, problem 
solving), content literacy (knowledge of social institutions, science and technology), competence 
in information management skills and communication, and value awareness (multicultural 
imderstanding, moral and ethical judgment)” (p. 35-36). In the major, students should be able to 
demonstrate their ability to integrate their learmng. 
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4. Emphasis on Teaching 

Teaching is clearly a part of the assessment/improvement loop. It seems to be a tool to respond 
to student learning. Teaching itself is not clearly an object of assessment. Framework indicates f 

the primacy of teaching and learning and includes a diagram linking learning, teaching, 
assessment and institutional improvement. 

The section on Assessment for Improvement discusses applying assessment findings to improve 

student learning in the classroom and throughout the curriculum as a whole (p.9): findings might f 

lead faculty to pursue curriculum development, pedagogical changes, faculty development 

initiatives, and the reallocation of resources (p. 1 1). “Assessment programs should reflect a 

variety of methods for assessing instructional quality, including traditional and contemporary 

cognitive tests and other methods of assessment” (p. 28). 

• 

5. Emphasis on Institutional Effectiveness/Accountability 

The primary goals of outcomes assessment are to “document institutional, programmatic, course- 
level and individual student success in achieving stated goals” (Framework, 1990). The 
language used speaks to excellence and using assessment results to plan for improvement. 

Framework 1 990 refers to Characteristics of Excellence section entitled “Outcomes and i 

Institutional Effectiveness”, which begins with: “the deciding factor in assessing the 
effectiveness of any institution is evidence of the extent to which it achieves its goals and 
objectives”. 

The 1 996 edition emphasizes accountability and identifies as the ultimate goal of outcomes 4 

assessment the examination and enhancement of institutional effectiveness. “Four objectives 

must be met in order to reach this goal. They are to improve teaching and learning, to contribute 

to the personal development of students, to ensure institutional improvements, and to facilitate 

accountability. The 1996 edition has a section on the “Current Context” which discusses the 

intense pressures institutions now face to demonstrate “their accountability, effectiveness and % 

efficiency” (to constituents, the public, parents, legislators, etc.). 

6. Emphasis on Planning by Institution/Institutional Autonomy 

While outcomes assessment is one of the standards for accreditation adopted by Middle States, 
the Commission “believes it is an institution’s prerogative to determine how best to implement 4 

assessment. In addition, institutions conceptualize, develop, and implement their outcomes 
assessment plans over {Framework, 1996). 

7. Relationship to Higher Education State Department/Councils/Coordinating Boards 

MSA/CHE has participated in informal discussions with the Pennsylvania State System of f 

Higher Education and with New Jersey’s Excellence and Accountability Committee to update 
them on CHE’s activities and to discuss common concerns and ways to address them effectively. 

8. Training of Accrediting Teams 

Findings from 1995 Outcomes Assessment Survey indicated the need for training of chairs and i 

members of evaluation teams on issues of assessment. Accordingly, training/development 
workshops for team chairs and evaluators is being planned for the fall 1997. 
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9. Diversity 

Multicultural understanding is identified as a desired competency in the general education arena, 
(p. 36, 1996 Framework). Characteristics of Excellence (1994) includes as a characteristic of 
excellence 

programs and courses which develop among other abilities the ability to interact effectively in a 
culturally diverse world (p. 4). Admissions programs should encourage diversity in the student 
population (p. 8) and student services should be broad enough to meet the special needs of a 
diverse student body (p. 9) 

An environment in which cross-cultural understanding flourishes is essential (p. 10). 

Institutional working environments should be characterized by justice, equity, and respect for 
diversity and human dignity (p. 12). Faculty selection should include goals of achieving 
diversity in areas of race, ethnicity, gender and age (p. 1 1) 



10. Technology 

The development of information management skills and information literacy is mentioned in a 
list of desired outcomes. 

11. Evaluation of Assessment 

The “Guiding Principles for College Assessment” (Framework, 1996) includes the expectation 
that “assessment programs include research and analyses on the effects of the assessments upon 
institutions, students, and the teaching and learning process” (p. 29). The Association itself has 
assessed its progress with regard to assessment via their 1995 survey of their member 
institution’s assessment practices. 

12. Formative or Summative? 

In 1990 Framework the Association asked its member institutions to emphasize formative 
assessment. 

In 1996 the updated Framework speaks of institutions utilizing 2 evaluation strategies-formative 
and summative (p. 7&8), acknowledging the “growing significance of accountability-oriented 
(summative) assessment for public policy and other purposes” (p.l 1). 

13. Who is involved in assessment? 

Assessment is ideally seen as a partnership among faculty, administrators and students. 

Materials Received 

1 . 1990 Framework for Outcomes Assessment 

2. 1994 Characteristics of Excellence in Higher Education: Standards for Accreditation 

3. 1996 Policy Statement on Outcomes Assessment 

4. 1996 Framework for Outcomes Assessment (Rev. Ed.) 

5. 1996 Report on the 1995 Outcomes Assessment Survey 



New England Association of Schools and Colleges, Inc. 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
Charles Cook, Director 
Peggy Maki, Associate Director (contact) 

209 Burlington Road 
Bedford, MA 01730-1433 
617-271-0022 
FAX: 617-271-0950 

cihe@neasc.org 

Assessment Timeline 
1992 

1992 

April 1997 
Summer 1997 
December 1997 
1 998 - future 



Policy Statement on Institutional Effectiveness 
Standards for Accreditation give greater emphasis to assessment 
Student Outcomes Assessment Project Institutional Survey 
Analysis of survey responses 

Report on survey findings at annual association workshop 

Design of aimual forums and publications to assist institutions with 
student outcomes assessment 



Overview of NEASC Assessment for Teaching/Leaming Improvement 
The Policy Statement on Institutional Effectiveness explicitly discusses assessment and 
emphasizes that “an institution’s efforts and ability to assess its effectiveness and use the 
obtained information for its improvement are important indicators of institutional quality.” The 
teaching and learning process is the primary focus of assessment. The association Evaluation 
Manual states that “one institutional goal of NEASC’s effectiveness criteria is to cultivate within 
an institution a habit of inquisitiveness about its effectiveness with a corollary commitment to 
making meaningful use of the results of that curiosity”. According to the Backgroimd Paper used 
in training evaluation team members on issues of assessment, “the assessment of an institution’s 
effectiveness carefully differentiates between what graduates know and what the institution has 
done to enable them to learn.” 



With regard to institutional effectiveness and assessment the Commission’s expectations are 
fourfold: 

1 ) the Commission expects the institution to determine that it has taken cognizance of the need to 
engage in such efforts; 

2) the Commission expects the institution will have in place or have constructed realistic plans to 
put in place assessment mechanisms; 

3) the Commission expects that the institution will utilize the results/findings of assessment 
efforts to inform the decision-making processes; and 

4) the Commission expects that these efforts will occur on an on-going basis and that they will 

become increasingly systematic, integrated and holistic (Self-Study Guide. 1994). 
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1. Resource Materials to Guide Institutions 

Evaluators and team chairs are trained on issues of assessment. Training includes use of 
Background Paper, Pl annin g and Evaluation Session. CIHE does offer fall self-study workshops 
for all institutions preparing for a comprehensive evaluation within the next two years. One of 
the intended outcomes of the Student Outcomes Assessment Project is the development of 
training materials and workshops to assist member institutions in their assessment processes and 
practices. 

2. Emphasis on Students/Student Learning 

According to the Policy Statement on Institutional Effectiveness (1992), “assessment’s primary 
focus is the teaching-learning experience. To the greatest extent possible, therefore, the 
institutions would describe explicit achievements expected of its students and adopt reliable 
procedures for assessing these achievements. 

Self study manual suggests that documents that serve as examples of institutional studies of 
learning outcomes be included in those materials gathered and made available to the evaluation 
team during their campus visit. According to Standard 2.5, information gathered should inform 
institutional planning especially as it relates to student achievement Standard 4.38 holds that 
evaluation of student learning or achievement be based upon clearly stated criteria and Standard 
10.7 states that institutions are expected to have documentation for any statements/promises 
regarding learning outcomes. 

3. Kinds of Outcomes Measured/Assessment Processes 
Outcomes 

While the association mandates no specific means of assessing institutional effectiveness, student 
learning or achievement, or teaching, nor any specific desired outcomes, it does acknowledge 
that for institutions which measure their effectiveness there are three domains in which they are 
influential- cognitive, behavioral, and affective learning. 

Processes 

Documents indicate that outcomes must be clearly stated and that successful efforts will be both 
qualitative and quantitative. The process should be on-going and incremental. Standard 10.7 
states that the institution is expected to have documentation for any statements/promises 
regarding program excellence, learning outcomes, etc. The Background Paper used for training 
evaluators lists direct and indirect measures of student learning which have been found to be 
reliable. They include capstone experiences, portfolio assessment, performance or licensure 
exams, essay questions scored by outside departments, alumni surveys, and job placement 
statistics. 

4. Emphasis on Teaching 

Evaluation Manual speaks more of what not to do (i.e., sitting in on classes will not provide 
adequate evidence of teaching effectiveness); that it would be better to look at outcomes data 
(which is not defined) in self study and other evidence presented by the institution. 



Standard 4.30: The institution endeavors to enhance the quality of teaching. It encourages 
expe rim entation with methods to improve instruction. The effectiveness of instruction is 
periodically and systematically assessed using adequate and reliable procedures. The results are 
used to improve instruction. 

5. Emphasis on Institutional EfTectiveness/ Accountability 

The Commission identifies institutional effectiveness and accountability as dual purposes/major 
themes of accreditation (Standards and Evaluation Manual). Assessment and accreditation share 
the common goal of enabling institutions to reach their full academic potential. Accreditation 
provides quality assurance and encourages institutions on an ongoing basis to work to increase 
their effectiveness. 

6. Emphasis on Planning by Institution/Institutional Autonomy 

Stresses in Policy Statement that Commission will/does not prescribe an assessment formula. 
Successful assessments efforts are compatible with the institution’s mission and its available 
resources. 

7. Relationship to Higher Education State Department/Councils/Coordinating Board 
State departments of higher education in states within the Commission’s region are notified 
ann ually of institutions being evaluated by the Commission and often a staff member of the 
department accompanies the NEASC accreditation team as an observer. 

8. Training of Accrediting Teams 

Training exists and the Student Outcomes Assessment Project is intended to further develop this 
service. 

9. Diversity 

Standard 6.2 in student services area mentions that cocurricular services should adhere to both 
the spirit and intent of equal opportunity and the institution’s own goals for diversity. 

10. Technology 

Standard 7.1 : availability of library and information resources (e.g. computer centers) and 
institution ensures that students use these resources as an integral part of their education. 

Standard 7.6: regular and systematic evaluation of adequacy and utilization of library and 
information resources is expected as is the use of this information to improve effectiveness. 

11. Evaluation of Assessment 

According to the Evaluation Manual, the institution should be able to demonstrate that it uses the 
results of the evaluation of outcomes to enhance the delivery of its services. Additionally, a goal 
of effectiveness criteria is to develop institutional capacity to verify that it is achieving its 
purpose. The Student Outcomes Assessment Project is the association’s emerging effort to 
determine the extent of assessment activity and how the association can be of greater assistance 
facilitating outcomes assessment on their members’ campuses. 



12. Formative of Summative 

The approach appears to be both as aissessment data will be collected and used to zissure both 
quality and self-improvement 

13. Who is involved in assessment? 

According to Standard Two, planning and evaluation are systematic, broad based, interrelated, 
and appropriate to the institution’s circumstances. They involve the participation of individuals 
and groups responsible for the achievement of institutional purposes. 

Materials Received 

1. 1992 Policy Statement on Institutional Effectiveness 

2. 1992 Standards for Accreditation 

3. 1 994 Self Study Guide 

4. Jvme 26, 1 996 letter from Charles Cook 

5. March 13, 1997 letter from Peggy Maki 

6. Backgrovmd paper. Planning and Evaluation Session, New Evaluators’ Workshop 

7. Draft of letter to institutions regarding Student Outcomes Assessment Project 

8. Survey on Enhancing Institutional Effectiveness through Student Outcomes Assessment (draft 
3/13/97) 

9. 1996 Policy Manual 
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North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 

Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 

Steven D. Crow, Executive Director 

30 North LaSalle Street, Suite 2400 

Chicago, IL 60602-2504 

312-263-0456 

FAX; 312-263-7462 

Info@ncanihe.org 

Assessment Timeline 



October 1989 


Statement on the Assessment of Student Academic Achievement (ASAA) 


March 1990 


Aimual NCA Meeting includes special program to discuss implications of 
assessment initiative 


June 1990 


Commission approves comprehensive educational plan to implement the 
Statement on the ASAA 


Fall 1990 


NCA Quarterly, Sharpening the Focus on Assessment: The Regionals and 
the NCA States’', reports on the beginning of NCA’s assessment initiative 


Spring 1991 


4 regional meetings held focusing on “Documenting Student Academic 
Achievement within the Context of Accreditation” 


Fall 1991 


NCA Quarterly, Assessing Student Academic Achievement, a progress 
report on the Commission’s assessment initiative 


August 1993 


Revision of the Statement of the Assessment of Student Academic 
Achievement 


September 1994 


Handbook of Accreditation publishes including Chapter 14: 
Special Focus: Assessing Student Academic Achievement 


June 1995 


Deadline for all NCA institutions to submit plan for assessing student 
academic achievement 


February 1996 


Revision of Statement on ASSA 


March 1996 


Majority of institutional assessment plans reviewed by consultant 
-evaluators 


March 1996 


Opportunities for Improvement: Advice from Consultant-Evaluators on 
Programs to Assess Student Learning, NCA Staff paper by Cecilia Lopez, 
provides information on the impact and expectations of the assessment 
initiative as culled from the institutional plans 
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March 1996 



Working draft of revised sections of Handbook of Accreditation published. 
Criteria Three and Four which cover assessment of SAA set much more 
explicit expectations that assessment for student academic achievement as 
an “essential component of evaluating overall institutional effectiveness” 

Overview of NCA Assessment for Learning/Teaching Improvement 

NCA has 5 Criteria for Accreditation. Niunbers Three and Four emphasize the use of assessment 
in evaluating and improving teaching and learning at member institutions. Criteria Three states 
that the institution is accomplishing its educational and other purposes. Criteria Four states that 
the institution can continue to accomplish it purposes and strengthen its educational 
effectiveness. According to the most recent Statement on Assessment of Student Academic 
Achievement (February 1996) which is embedded in Criteria Three, the evaluation of overall 
institutional effectiveness continues to be an essential part of the accreditation process. This 
Statement reaffirms the Commission position taken October 1989, and repeated in August 1993, 
that assessing student academic achievement is an essential component of evaluating overall 
institutional effectiveness. 

Of the six regional accrediting associations, NCA has one of the most explicit statements of 
assessment of student learning and recognition of the link between assessing learning and 
strengthening teaching. The Association has required all member institutions to submit 
assessment plans. Those plans have been evaluated and an overall evaluation of the current 
status of assessment across the region has been made. 



1. Resource Materials to Guide Institutions 

Regional meetings were first held in spring 1991 to train institution staff and evaluators. 
Meetings included distribution of Assessment workbook and brief papers from presenters. The 
papers from the spring workshops are published in Fall 1991 NCA Quarterly and the papers 
include introduction to assessment of student academic achievement as addressed by the 
Commission (e.g.. Characteristics of an Assessment Program, a fi-amework to guide design of 
institutional assessment program); practical advice (e.g., A Worksheet to Judge Inclusion of 
Assessment Data for Accreditation)’, and institutional case studies from NCA member 
institutions. 

1994-1996 Handbook of Accreditation includes Appendices of selected readings on assessment. 

101" (1996) NCA Annual Meeting included assessment resources for institutions (contact list of 
member institutions willing to share examples of institutional plans and programs, suggested 
publications, selected organizations and instruments). 

2. Emphasis on Students/Student Learning 

The ultimate goal of assessment is the improvement of student learning. Of all the possible 
outcomes institutions might pursue/study as a means of documenting institutional effectiveness, 
none are required except for outcomes dociunenting student academic achievement. 



According to the 1989 Statement on the ASAA, “the Commission wants to make clear that all 
institutions are expected to assess the achievement of their students. With this statement we 
make explicit the Commission’s position that student achievement is a critical component in 
assessing overall institutional effectiveness. Our expectation is that an institution has and is able 
to describe a program by which it documents student academic achievement”. 

3. Kinds of Outcomes Measured/Assessment Processes 

NCA states that implicit in the values of higher education is the mastery of a rigorous body of 
knowledge and students’ abilities to conceptualize, analyze, and integrate; use their intellect; 
examine their values; consider divergent views; and engage with their peers and teachers in the 
exchange of ideas and attitudes. These values, however, never appear as a list of desired 
outcomes to be measured. The Working Draft of revised sections of Criteria Three and Four 
notes that “an appropriate assessment program will document (their emphasis) proficiency in 
skills and competencies essential for all college-educated adults; completion of an identifiable 
and coherent undergraduate level general education component; and mastery of the level of 
knowledge appropriate to the degree attained”. 

Additionally in the 1996 Lopez paper. Opportunities for Improvement: Advice from Consultant- 
Evaluators on Programs to Assess Student Learning, sharing advice firom consultant-evaluators 
on assessing student learning, “evaluators recommend that every academic department or other 
academic unit determine the extent to which it actually contributes to the incremental learning of 
its students within the three domains: cognitive, behavioral, or affective”. 

There is an explicit expectation that data from multiple, direct and indirect indicators such as pre- 
and post-testing, portfolio assessments, alumni and employer surveys will be collected, and that 
multiple data collection methods will be used. Note, however, that no explicit list of outcomes 
or indicators of academic achievement are provided. 

4. Emphasis on Teaching 

All publications explicitly link the assessment of learning with the strengthening of teaching. 

The 1993 and 1996 Statements assert that “the program to assess student learning should emerge 
from and be sustained by a faculty and administrative commitment to excellent teaching and 
effective learning. The assessment initiative was conceived of as a means by which to encourage 
excellence in the teaching provided students (1993 and 1996 Statements). In both 1993 and 1996 
Criteria 3 emphasizes that for assessment to have any real impact on higher education it must 
directly link student achievement to both the structure and content of the educational program 
and to the effectiveness of teaching. It is not clear how excellence in teaching is assessed. 

5. Emphasis on Institutional Effectiveness/Accountability 

The accreditation process is presented as a means of providing public assurance of an 
institution’s effectiveness and a stimulus to institutional improvement. 

6. Emphasis on Planning by Institution/Institutional Autonomy 

NCA neither provides a definition of student academic achievement nor prescribes a specific 
approach to assessment. The only mandate NCA has is that while institutions might utilize a 



number of institutional outcomes in documenting their effectiveness, all mstitutions must have 
and describe a program which documents student academic achievement. 

7. Relationship to State Department/Council/Coordinating Boards 

NCA m ain tain*; communications and discussions with officers of state governing and 
coordinating boards. In 1990 and 1996 NCA surveyed the state higher education agencies of the 
nineteen states in their region, asking states about their expectations for assessment and their 
awareness of NCA’s initiative assessing student academic achievement; and requesting 
suggestions for ways in which the states and NCA might work together to link their expectations 
for assessment. 

8. Training of Accrediting Teams 

Evaluators were included in 1991 regional workshops introducing Commission’s commitment to 
assessing for student academic achievement. 

9. Diversity 

According to the “Characteristics of an Assessment Program” fovmd in NCA Quarterly, Fall 
1991, an assessment program must not restrict or inhibit goals of access, equity, and diversity 
established by the institution”. 

In August 1991 the Commission published a Statement on Access, Equity, and Diversity which 
includes the statement that “the Commission expects an institution to create and maintain a 
teaching and learning environment that supports sensitivity to diverse individuals and 
groups;... discourages acts of racism, sexism, bigotry, harassment, and violence while it teaches 
students and faculty alike to see in proper perspective the differences that separate and the 
commonalties that bind all peoples and culttires”. 

10. Technology 

Criteria 2 expects institutions to have academic resources and equipment adequate to support 
institutions’ purposes (includes libraries, electronic services and products). 

11. Evaluation of Assessment 

NCA stated in the NCA Quarterly, Fall 1991 that institutions should include a process for 
evaluating the assessment program. The Commission is engaged in an evaluation process of how 
institutions are doing as indicated by the 1996 Lopez paper which provided an overview of 
where institutions are in their assessment planning and the kinds of advice evaluators-consultants 
have for institutions based on a review of the institutional assessment plans submitted as of June 
1995. 

12. Formative/Summative 

“Assessment is not an end in itself, but a means of gathering information that can be used in 
evaluating the institution’s ability to accomplish its purposes” (1989 Statement). 



13. Who is Involved in Campus Assessment? 

NCA holds that a faculty role in and responsibility for the assessment plan is integral to 
improved student learning. Additionally the importance of institution-wide support of the 
assessment activities from such entities as the governing board, senior executive officers, 
president/chancellor is considered essential for ensuring the long-range success of the assessment 
of student learning. 

Materials Received 

1 . June 26, 1996 letter from Patricia Thrash, Executive Director (retired as of December 1996) 

2. NCA Commission on Institutions of Higher Education Briefings (several) 

3. State Agency Expectations for Assessment in the North Central Region: A Followup on the 
1990 Survey by Patricia Thrash and Leonilia Nakutis (draft 6/25/96) 

4. 101“ Annual Meeting Program and List of Meeting Resources on Assessment 

5. Working Draft of Revised Sections of the Handbook of Accreditation: Criteria Three and 
Four (March 1996) 

6. NCA Quarterly, 65(2), Fall 1990 

7. NCA Quarterly, 66(2), Fall 1991 

8. Handbook of Accreditation 1994-1996 
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Northwest Association of Schools and Colleges 

Commission on Colleges 

Saundra E. Elman, Executive Director 

11130 Northeast 33"* Place, Suite 120 

Bellevue, WA 98004 

206-827-2005 

FAX: 206-827-3395 



Assessment Timeline 
currently not available 



Overview of NWASC Assessment for Leaming/Teaching Improvement 
Accreditation Handbook lists 12 Standards for self-study. The Standard most explicitly related 
to assessment is Standard Five: Educational Program and Its Effectiveness. Within that. 
Standard 5B: Educational Program Planning and Assessment states that “educational program 
planning is based on regular and continuous assessment of programs in light of the needs of the 
disciplines, the fields or occupations for which programs prepare students, and other 
constituencies of the institution” (1996 Standards). Standard 5B1 notes that institutional 
assessment programs must be clearly defined, regular, and integrated into institution planning 
and evaluation mec hanisms . Standard 5B3 requires institutions to provide evidence that their 
assessment activities lead to improvement of teaching and learning. 

NWASC has as a policy statement listed in 1994 Accreditation Handbook Policy 25: 
Educational Assessment which requires institutions to adopt an “assessment scheme” which is 
in line with their mission and puiposes, assesses outcomes, and guides their institutional 
planning processes. 



1. Resource Materials to Guide Institutions 

Policy 25 gives illustrative, not prescriptive, examples of outcome measures (e.g. writing, 
quantitative skills) and assessment processes (e.g., alumni surveys, student satisfaction 
inventories). 

Other materials which provided evidence of how association supports institutions in their 
assessment activities or trains evaluators for examining assessment practices of institutions not in 
evidence. 

2. Emphasis on Students/Student Learning 

Standard Nine (1996) focuses on students, yet the Standard categories focus primarily on student 
services and programs. Under Academic Credit and Records - Standard 9.C, evaltiation of 
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student learning or achievement is mentioned as being based on “clearly stated and 
distinguishable criteria”. 

Policy 25 states that educational effectiveness is defined in terms of the change it brings about in 

students. The backgrovmd description in the 1994 edition of the handbook notes a shift from 

assessment practices which used process measures and input measures toward an appreciation of 

“the validity and usefulness of using output evaluations and assessment, as well as input 

measures in attempting to assess educational quality” (p. 179). Outcome assessment is as of this f 

edition viewed as an essential component of the self-study process. (Have no prior documents in 

hand from which to gain perspective). 

3. Kinds of Outcomes Measured/Assessment Processes 

Outcomes 4 

As of the 1 996 updated standards, clearer expectations are drawn that institutions will have 

clearly defined processes for assessing educational programs and that expected learning 

outcomes for their degree and certification programs will be published. In the introduction to 

1 996 Standard 5 it is stated that, “the institutions offer collegiate level programs that culminate in 

identified student competencies...” (p. 16). The association, however, does not identify or 4 

mandate what those competencies might or should be. 

1 994 Handbook includes suggested questions for appraising student learning, which mention 
looking for evidence of student growth in: problem solving, analysis, synthesis, making 
judgments, reasoning, commmiicating, developing integrity and objectivity. But this list of 4 

examples does not appear in 1996 revision of the Handbook. 

Processes 

Required supporting documents for Standard 5: Educational Program Effectiveness include 

instruments, procedures, and dociiments demonstrating appraisal of program outcomes as they 4 

relate to students (studies of alumni and former students; student satisfaction inventories). 

Standard 5B2 requires institutions to publish expected learning outcomes and demonstrate that 

their students have achieved these outcomes. Additionally institutions must demonstrate that 

their assessment activities lead to the improvement of teaching and learning. 4 

1996 Standard I: Institutional Mission, Goals, Planning and Effectiveness requires supporting 
documentation that provides evidence that demonstrates the analysis and appraisal on 
institutional outcomes. 

4. Emphasis on Teaching 

Emphasis in the Standards seems more on evaluation of teaching performance and not the 
learning outcomes which result from teaching. No evident connection drawn between teaching 
and learning. 

4 
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Standard VII (1994) asks that in the self study analysis schools consider how teaching 
performance should be evaluated and institutions are asked for evidence that the criteria they use 
was known and accepted by both evaluators and faculty being evaluated. 

Standard 7.5 (1996) calls for regular and systematic evaluation of faculty performance to assure 
teaching effectiveness. This Standard asks for evaluation forms used and the resulting summary 
reports of student evaluations of faculty and courses. 

5. Emphasis on Institutional Effectiveness/ Accountability 

Introduction to Standards (1994) indicates that the standards of accreditation of postsecondary 
institutions describe conditions and principles which characterize educational effectiveness. The 
purpose of accreditation is both public accoimtability and program and institutional 
improvement. 

6. Emphasis on Planning by Institution/Institutional Autonomy 

Does not appear to be mentioned or at least not emphasized. There are no explicit directions as 
how to proceed so one could read into this that there exists considerable institutional autonomy. 

7. Relationship with Higher Education State Department/Council/Coordinating Boards 
None apparent 

8. Training of Accrediting Teams 
None apparent 

9. Diversity 

1994 Affirmative Action Policy is in place urging institutions to develop and apply affirmative 
action principles. Embedded in Standard Nine: Students is a section on student services that 
states the institution is expected to foster a supportive learning environment via attention to 
diverse backgrounds of its students including ethnic, socioeconomic, religious diversity. 

10. Technology 

From 1994 to 1996 a shift from planning for technology to using technology is evident. The 
language shifts from planninp for deletions/additions in curriculum programs and distance 
lear nin g initiatives to use of technology “to extend the bovmdaries in obtaining information” 
(4B5). In Standard VA8 the expectation that faculty in paitnership with library and information 
resources personnel ensure that the use of library and information resources are integrated into 
the learning process is stated. 

However, in the required documents supporting this section of self-study, the measures focus on 
adequacy of facilities, holdings, extent of use, but no clear links between the use of technology 
and teaching and/or learning outcomes are mentioned/made. 

Standard III: Physical Plant, Materials, and Equipment 
in 1994 there is no mention of computers or technology 

in 1996 IIIB includes the expectation that suitable equipment, including computers be provided. 



Standard IV: Library and Information Sources includes the following expectations (?): 

IVAl (1996) presence of computer centers, networks, and telecommunication centers 

IVB2 (1996) use of resources in developing abilities of students 

IVB5 (1996) use of technology to “extend the boundaries in obtaining information” 

IVE (1996) in planning and evaluation section of this Standard, it is indicated that library and 
information resources planning activities support the teaching and learning function of the 
institution. 

11. Evaluation of Assessment 

Standard 1 ; Institutional Mission, Goals, Planning and Effectiveness 

1B4 calls for the lise of evaluation activities to improve instructional programs 

IBS calls for the integration of evaluation and planning processes to identify institutional 

priorities ibr improvement 

Standard 5B3 (1996) indicates that institutions must demonstrate that its assessment activities 
lead to improvement of teaching and learning. Standard 5B2 requires institutions to publish 
expected learning outcomes and demonstrate that heir students have achieved these outcomes. 
Additionally institutions must demonstrate that their assessment activities lead to the 
improvement of teaching and learning 

But it is not apparent that NWASC is doing anything to gauge the influence of their policies on 
the assessment practices and policies of the institutions they serve. 

12. Formative/Summative? 

Assessment is calling for a cycle of improvement, and thus seem more formative in nature. 

13. Who is involved in Assessment 

Faculty have a central role in planning and evaluating the educational programs (Standard 5B1, 
1996). 

Documents Received : 

1994 Accreditation Handbook 

1996 Revised Standards, which will be in 1996 Accreditation Handbook (Fall 1996) 

July, 111 996 letter from Joseph A. Malik, Executive Director 



Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 

Commission on Colleges 

James T. Rogers, Executive Director 

Materials received from John Orr Dwyer, Associate Executive Director 
1 866 Southern Lane 
Decatur, GA 30033-4097 
404-679-4500 

FAX: 404-679-4558 

Assessment Timeline 

1984 Implementation of Institutional Effectiveness Criteria 



Overview of SACS Assessment for Leaming/Teaching Improvement 
SACS has 6 sections of Criteria for Assessment. Section III, “Institutional Effectiveness” 
addresses concepts of institutional assessment for instructional practices and learning processes. 
In order to plan and evaluate the primary educational activities of teaching, research, and public 
service an ins titution must: “establish a clearly defined purpose appropriate to collegiate 
education, formulate educational goals consistent with the institution’s purpose; develop and 
implement procedures to evaluate the extent to which these educational goals are being achieved; 
and use the results of these evaluations to improve educational programs, services and 
operations.” (p. 20 Criteria for Accreditation, 1996). In the Introduction of the Resource Manual 
on Institutional Effectiveness, the inclusion of this criterion is highlighted as “an expansion of the 
process to emphasize the results of education and to focus on the extent to which the institution 
uses assessment information to reevaluate goals, to make essential improvements, and to plan for 
the future” (p. iii). 

SACS led the regional associations in its early (1984) adoption of outcomes assessment as tool 
for measuring institutional effectiveness. While there is no explicit statement of assessment for 
learning and teaching, a commitment to gauging institutional effectiveness through the 
assessment of outcomes, including student learning and imdergraduate instruction is clear. 



1. Materials to Guide Institutions 

Sponsored by a FIPSE grant, SACS has a Resource Manual of Institutional Effectiveness to 
provide guidelines for interpreting and responding to Section III of Criteria for Accreditation: 
Institutional Effectiveness. The manual presents philosophy and rationale, an approach to 
planning and evaluation, and suggestions for managing the process. 

2. Emphasis on Students/Student Learning 

One of the imderlying assumptions shaping the content of the Resource Manual is that for a host 
of publics external to higher education institutions concern for demonstration of how and in what 
ways colleges and universities are producing “more competent students” is paramount. 
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Institutions are expected to develop guidelines to evaluate educational effectiveness and 

mentioned first is concern for the quality of student learning. One of SACS imperatives is that 

“the institution must evaluate its success with respect to student achievement in relation to | 

purpose, including, as appropriate course completion, state licensing examinations, and job 

placement rates” {Criteria for Accreditation, p. 21). 

3. Kinds of Outcomes Measured/Assessment Processes 

Outcomes 4 

Course completion, state licensing and job placement rates were identified as possible measures 

of institutional effectiveness. Other measures of outcomes are provided as examples, not 

imperatives, on page 9 of Resource Manual. Among the examples are student achievement in 

major field and general education; student affective development; and opinions of program 

quality given by students, alumni, employers and dropouts. 4 

Processes 

Use of both qualitative and quantitative means are encouraged; consistent and systematic means 

of recording and reporting are emphasized. While processes are not explicitly specified by 

SACS, an institution , however, “must describe its methods of analyzing”. 4 

4. Emphasis on Teaching 

Section IV of the Criteria for Accreditation focuses on educational programs. One of the 
subsections. Section 4.2.4, is on undergraduate instruction and states, “instruction must be 
evaluated regularly and the results used to ensure quality instmction. . . .Methods of instruction 4 

must be appropriate to the goals of each course and the capabilities of the students” (p. 30). 

Methods of evaluating teaching effectiveness must be varied and may include use of standardized 

tests and comprehensive examinations, assessment of the performance of graduates in advanced 

programs or employment, and sampling of the opinions of former students” (p. 31). (These may 

also be included in kinds of and processes for measuring outcomes.) 4 

5. Emphasis on Institutional Effectiveness/Accountability 

Explicit steps are articulated for planning and evaluation processes that are aimed at achieving 
institutional effectiveness. One of the imderlying assumptions shaping the content of the 
Resource Manual is that a host of publics external to higher education institutions are concerned 4 

about how and in what ways colleges and universities are producing “more competent students”. 

6. Emphasis on Planning by Institution/Institutional Autonomy 

The Resource Manual acknowledges that institutions have diverse purposes and accordingly 

diverse goals, and so will have diverse methods of obtaining and using evaluative information. 4 

That there are no universally appropriate procedures and measures for assessing institutional 

effectiveness is emphasized, as is recognition that individual institutions will have to choose their 

own paths and procedures. 

7. Relationship to State Department/Council/Coordinating Boards 4 

SACS has a written policy approved by the Commission as of June 1988 regarding the 

participation of representatives of governing, coordinating, and other state agencies on 
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Commission visitin g committees (p. 104 of Policies, Procedures and Guidelines handbook). 

This policy states that the institution’s governing board must be informed by the institution as to 
the dates of the committee visit by the Commission on Colleges. The institution should invite a 
representative of the governing board to be available at the time of the evaluation committee’s 
visit. The policy reconunends sharing of institutional self-study and the visiting committee’s and 
institution’s response to the committee reports with their state agency. 

8. Training of Accrediting Teams 
not evident from materials received 

9. Diversity 

not evident from materials received 

10. Technology 

Distance learning is included as a section (4.5) in Section IV: Educational Program Criteria and 
institutions are expected to formulate clear and explicit goals for these programs and be able to 
demonstrate that they are achieving these goals. The Policies, Procedures, and Guidelines 
handbook includes a section on Principles of Good Practice for Electronically Offered Academic 
Degree and Certificate Programs. 

Section V: Educational Support Services includes sections on information technology in the 
library and information technology resources and systems, explicitly demanding evidence of how 
technology has been integrated into students’ experience and evidence of student achievement of 
basic technology competency. 

11. Evaluation of Assessment 

Appendix A of Resource Manual provides a tool for assessing current practice, and in particular, 
guidelines for institutions to assess their planning and evaluation procedures. Materials seem to 
place emphasis on creating a culture of reflection on what institutions are achieving and how 
they can act on the knowledge. It is not clear whether SACS has engaged in a process of 
assessing how well its member institutions are fairing with the Criteria for Institutional 
Effectiveness. 

12. Formative/Summative 

There is repeated emphasis on using information gained through assessment and evaluation for 
improvement. 

13. Who is Involved in Campus Assessment? 

Involvement at all levels is expected. “Presidential leadership is essential to initiate and sustain 
pl anning and evaluation efforts” {Resource Manual, p.iii). “Institutional leaders have a major 
role in determining whether plaiming and evaluation are taken seriously and whether evaluation 
results are used to make improvements” (p. iv). Expected and desired is a “participatory process 
involving appropriate representation of constituent groups” (p. 4). 



Materials Received 

Criteriafor Accreditation (1992-1993, 1992-1994, 1996 Editions) 
Resource Manual on Institutional Effectiveness (1996) 

Policies, Procedures, Guidelines (1996) 
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Western Association of Schools and CoUeges 

Ralph A. Wolff, Executive Director 

Post Office Box 9990 

Mills College 

Oakland, CA 94613-0990 

510-632-5000 

FAX: 510-632-8361 

wascr@wasc.mills.edu 

Assessment Timeline 



1 986-1988 WASC regional dialogue on key elements of institutional quality 

1988 Adoption of revised accreditation standards. “One of the major new 

emphases. . .was the development of a series of accrediting standards calling on 
institutions to focus on assessment as a means of assuring institutional and 
program quality and effectiveness”. (WASC Resource Manual) 



April 1 990 WASC sponsored full-day workshop for Institutional Accreditation Liaison 
Officers on assessment expectations and techniques 



1991 AAHE Assessment Forum program included WASC related workshops 

April 1 992 Principles of Good Practice, encapsulated in Achieving Institutional Effectiveness 
Through Assessment: A Resource Manual to Support WASC Institutions is 
directed to WASC members 



February 1995 WASC Task Force Statement on the Purposes of Accreditation (Task Force 1) 
includes Principle 2c which states that for an institution to be accredited it must 
demonstrate that is offers degree, credentials and academic credit that meet 
publicly-stated standards of educational performance. The task force emphasized 
that with regard to standards in 2c, “our intent was to assure the public that 
students are actually learning in programs promised by the institutions (not merely 
“being taught” or “having the opportunity to learn”). 

April 1995 WASC Task Force Report on the Role of Accreditation in the Assessment of 
Student Learning and Teaching Effectiveness (Task Force 2) 



October 1995 Quality Assurance Systems (QAS) Worksheet: A New Way to Ask Questions 
published 

Spring 1997 California State University-Sacramento assessment-oriented review slated 

Fall 1997 Assessment-oriented visit to CSU-Monterey Bay who is using a major focus on 
student learning and the creation of an “institutional portfolio” for self study 
process. 
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1 998-2000 Anticipated comprehensive revision of accreditation standards informed by a 

series of experimental self-studies. I 

Overview of WASC Assessment for Learning/Teaching Improvement 

In 1 988 WASC adopted a completely revised set of accreditation standards, emphasizing the use 

of assessment “as a means to assure institutional and program quality and effectiveness”. The 

language of the documents and the explicitly stated goal of this initiative “is to move toward the | 

creation of a ‘culture of evidence’ within institutions such that the asking of questions relating to 

effectiveness of educational programs and support services is ongoing, and appropriate data are 

collected to respond.” (Resource Manual, p. 2). Concomitantly, there needs to be real 

consciousness about why institutions are collecting evidence; what evidence to collect; and what 

one is to do with what one has. 4 

Task Force 2 was charged by the Commission to address the role of assessment of student 

learning and teaching effectiveness in the accreditation process. Their resulting report identifies 

minimum institutional requirements for assessing student learning and teaching effectiveness, 

provides examples of integrative questions for the assessment of learning and teaching, and 4 

proffers a series of recommendations for further development and support of assessment 

practices within the Western region. 

While emphasizing institutional autonomy, WASC also set clear expectations that its institutions 

will develop institutional assessment plans, incorporate assessment data in periodic evaluations f 

of the effectiveness of general education program, incorporate assessment techniques into 

program review techniques, and develop an assessment program to review the co-curricular 

program of the institution. “The purpose of these fours areas of emphasis over the next several 

years is to embed assessment into existing institutional structures” (p. 7 Resource Manual). 

i 

1. Resource Materials to Guide Institutions 

Achieving Institutional Effectiveness Through Assessment is a resource manual which provides 

principles of good practices for institutions presenting their assessment plans and findings to the 

association, and for addressing specific guidelines for four of the association’s accrediting 

standards (institutional effectiveness, evaluation of general education, program review, and i 

cocurricular educational growth) Appendices include information sources on assessment, an 

example of how the principles of good practice might be applied assessing an appreciation of 

cultural diversity, and suggested alternative methods to initiate assessment. 

April 1995 Task Force 2 report (assessment of teaching and learning effectiveness) provides f 

model questions (examples, not “mandates”) for guiding assessment of teaching effectiveness 
and student learning. 

2. Emphasis on Students/Student Learning 

Task Force 1 Report “...our intent with 2c, educational performance standards was to assure the i 

public that students are actually learning in the programs promised by the institutions (not merely 
“being taught” or “having the opportunity to learn”). 
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Task Force 2 Report “supports giving more emphasis to the educational experience of students, 
anchored in the context of each institution’s mission, as an increasingly more central element of 
the accrediting process”. 

Task Force 2 lists among it general principles for assessing student learning a set of 7 minimal 
requirements: information about students’ entering characteristics; strategies to provide students 
requisite skills to pursue the curriculum; mechanisms to monitor students’ progress; information 
about students’ academic achievement, including knowledge and skills; basic retention, 
graduation and time-to-degree information; information about students’ post-baccalaureate 
experiences; and evidence through program review that educational goals are achieved. 

Questions for Assessment of Student Learning are included in Task Force 2 Report (e.g.. Do 
students acquire core competencies in writing, mathematics, critical thinking, technological 
literacy in their first years of study?). They are provided as “examples, and should not be 
construed as mandates”. 

QAS Worksheet proposes “assessment of learning” as one of three lenses for asking questions 
about the quality of educational programs. According to Ralph Wolff, Executive Director of 
WASC, “I’ve tried to develop a format for asking entirely different questions, questions that are 
learning-based and assessment-based, rather than resource-based.” 

3. Kinds of Outcomes Measured/Assessment Processes 
Outcomes 

Competencies include effective communication, quantitative reasoning, critical thinking, and 
other competencies judged essential by the institution. (Task Force 2 Guiding Principles I. B5a,b 

From WASC Standards Assessing Institutional Effectiveness: Standard 4 (Educational 
Programs) B2: “Undergraduate studies ensure, among other outcomes; (a) competence in written 
and oral communication; (b) quantitative skills; and (c) the habit of critical analysis of data and 
argvunent. In addition to these basic abilities and habits of the mind, goals also include an 
appreciation of cultural diversity. 

Processes 

Standard 2C (Institutional Effectiveness) discusses the means for evaluating how well and in 
what ways an institution is accomplishing its goals. An extensive list of procedures and 
measures is provided, including such suggestions as structured interviews, focus groups, surveys 
of recent graduates, change in students’ values as measured by standard instruments or self- 
reporting, and peer evaluation of educational programs. 

4. Emphasis on Teaching 

Task Force 2, chaired by Pat Cross, cites the need to more meaningfully explore and connect the 
relationship between teaching effectiveness and student leanung. The emphasis on teaching is 
evident, but so, too, is the acknowledgment that this has been an area which has been overlooked 
and xmderstudied. This Task Force does offer detailed suggested questions for steering 
assessment on teaching and notes that for assessing teaching effectiveness and the facilitation of 



learning, each institution has at a minimum: qualified and appropriately sized faculty to sustain 
curriculum, adequate physical resources to support instruction, mechanisms in place for 
systematic review of teaching, a climate/culture which supports good teaching, and mechanisms 
to recognize and reward good teaching 

5. Emphasis on Institutional Effectiveness/ Accountability 

The two purposes of accreditation are to provide public assurance with regard to institutional 
quality and to promote effectiveness and improvement at the institutional level (Task Force 1 
Report). 

“Task Force 2 agreed with Task Force I’s suggestions that assessment of student learning be part 
of both public assurance and institutional purposes, but noted that distinguishing between the two 
in the case of assessment of student learning and teaching effectiveness may be difficult. Task 
Force 2 believes that the assessment of teaching and learning should be included in the public 
function of accreditation. The Guiding Principles found in Task Force 2 Report provide the basis 
of that function. Nevertheless, Task Force 2 believes the overriding spirit of the implementation 
of these principles is to support institutions and share and encourage good practices”. 

6. Emphasis on Planning by Institution/Institutional Autonomy 

Task Force 2 expresses the conviction that in the final analysis institutions must be responsible 
for developing their own assessment programs to support their distinctive missions and to 
provide the information needed for the continuous improvement of their own educational 
programs. But WASC does establish minimal requirements for assessing student learning and 
teaching effectiveness. Task Force 2 developed Guiding Principles for the assessment of teaching 
and learning effectiveness which include the acknowledgment that, “member institutions are in 
the best position to define their standards for student learning and teaching effectiveness in 
relationship to their unique circumstance, and member institutions are in the best position to 
identify measures, strategies, and procedures for assessment of student learning and teaching 
effectiveness. No single method strategy, model or approach is universally appropriate for 
assessing teaching and learning”. 

7. Relationship to Higher Education State Department/Council/Coordinating Boards 
not evident from materials received 

8. Training of Accrediting Teams 

WASC Resource Manual states that “all comprehensive evaluation teams now have at least one 
member with experience in assessment to review institutional assessment efforts and to work 
with the evaluation team in searching out evidence in support of institutional assertions of 
quality. Finally the Commission’s assessment initiative has been one of the major areas of 
emphasis at all self-study workshops and all training workshops for new evaluators, continuing 
evaluators and team chairs.” (p. 8) 

9. Diversity 

Included among basic outcomes of an undergraduate education is the appreciation of cultural 
diversity (WASC Standard 4: Educational Programs 4b2). The institution is responsible for 



creating and maintaining an environment that is characterized by concern and responsiveness to 
ethnic, socioeconomic, religious diversity; to special needs of a diverse student body. (Standard 
7A; Co-curricular educational growth) 

WASC Resource Manual mentions diversity: p. 7 “Assessment techniques can be instrumental 
in determining the quality of student experience at the institution, particularly for different 
groups, e.g. racial and ethnic minorities, majority students, or returning adult students”. 

Principles of Good Practice include a reporting of assessment results that reflects “ the diversity 
of the student population and authenticity of individual student experiences” (p.22). 

10. Technology 

Task Force 2 includes guiding questions that ask whether technology is being effectively utilized 
in teaching and whether students are acquiring core competencies in technological literacy in 
their first years of study. 

11. Evaluation of Assessment 

Task Force 2/1995 Commentary Section of Report indicates “...we recognized that the 
institutions within the WASC region are already doing a great deal of data collection and 
assessment activity. Yet, there exists uncertainty and discomfort with current assessment efforts: 
are we assessing or evaluating the right things; are we using the best methods; are we gaining the 
maximum value for our assessment activities; can we not learn from one another? 

12. Formative or Summative? 

Repeated expectation that assessment be used for improving educational practices of institution. 

13. Who is Involved in Assessment? 

Expectation that faculty of the institution will be directly involved in assessment efforts, 
establishing assessment goals and determining what questions should be answered (p.6 Resource 
Manual) 

Materials Received 

1 . Letter in response to our request fi’om Ralph Wolff, Executive Director (dated July 8, 1 996) 

2. Statement on the Purposes of Accreditation fi’om Task Force 1 

3. Report of Task Force 2: The Role of Accreditation in the Assessment of Student Learning and 
Teaching Effectiveness with attached memorandum from Patricia Cross (April 6, 1995) 

4. Quality Assurance Systems Worksheet: A New Way to Ask Questions (DRAFT) 

5. Achieving Institutional Effectiveness Through Assessment: A Resource Manual to Support 
WASC Institutions (April 1992) 
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